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People Say ‘PEACE;’ 
Truman Says WAR’ 


An Editorial 


TO AN AMERICA clamoring for peace, ‘fearful of 
“new Koreas’ on a vaster scale, President Truman gives 
back his harsh reply: No peace, more guns, less butter, and 
eventual atomic slaughter, 


His State of the Union message discards all his 
standard rosy promises of the golden future offered b 
Wall Street capitalism. With promises like that and with 
tirades against Wall Street, Truman-played the Roosevelt 
part and won the presidency. 


Now he wants America to drop its hopes of peace, 
rising living standards, and security for the rising genera- 
tion. He Riastiete that America follow the same Wall 
Street as the spearhead of “world freedom.” 


Why? Because there is an alleged “aggressor” in the 
form: of the Soviet Union. This is the same Soviet Union 
which pleads for partial disarmament in the UN, which 
offers to destroy all its A-bombs if we will do the same, 
and which insists on the necessity and desirability of so- 
cialist and eapitalist countries living side by side in peace. 
It is the same Soviet Union which proposes a peace treaty 
with Germany, based on withdrawal of all occupation 
forces. It is the same USSR which urges a peaceful set- 
tlement in Korea and Asia now, with China seated at the 
table. 
°o o o y 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN SHOWED that he is afraid 
of the American people's persistent questionings about his 
disastrous foreign program. He did not dare to tackle a 
single burning: question or criticism now being made. 


— His explanation that 41,000 American boys had to die, 
be wounded or captured in Korea, 5,000 miles from the 
U. S, A., “to protect our lives and liberties” is simply 
laughable, if it were not so tragic. There are few people 
. left in the world today who believe that fairy tale. Tru- 
man did not dare to answer even the criticism of his own 
class buddies, Taft and Hoover. What could Truman say 


to Tafts confession that Korea hates us because MacAr- - 


thurs armies have destroyed her cities and killed her 
women and children? 
e ° o 


WHAT COULD HE answer to Taft’s admission that 
an American infantry army in West Europe makes sense 
_ ONLY IF THE: GOVERNMENT IS PREPARING TO 
ATTACK THE SOVIET UNION? How could he answer 
"Taft's admission that “there is no evidence that the Soviet 
Union intends to attack the United States”? 


He did not even try to answer. He simply repeated 
the myth that the people's revolutions in Asia are being 
‘fomented” by the wicked Soviet people. He repeated the 
reactionary nonsense that all working class actions for 
ca cl wages, etc., in France, Italy or Britain are “internal 
subversion’ coming from the USSR. 


He went much further. Truman knows that the So- 
viet Union will never send its armies across its borders for 


ion. He therefore invented yesterday the new 


(Continued: on Page 2). 
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Shuns Will of the People — 


® Preaches war against Soviet Union 


® Demands complete war mobilization 


® Plans skyrocketing tax burden for the people 


® Demands wage freeze 


® Buries all social welfare laws 


* No Fair Employment Practices law 


® Tougher, all-inclusive draft 


—— See Page 3 —— 


The widening debate on foreign policy throughout Mets is producing a new 
note in the letters to the editors—that wars produce profits for Big Business and death 
to the people and our nation. 

Newspapers ranging from Omaha, N eb. ‘(World -Herald), to Bergen’ County, N. J. 
(Evening Record), reveal this significant development. It was not present in the let- 
ters to editors a few weeks ago, and reflects the hard thinking going on among the 


Mayor Ducks 
Delegation on 
Derrick Slaying 


—See Page 2 


Koreans Gain 
‘On All Fronts 


—See ig 3 


Dewey Gets - 
Protest on 


ie theory that the “Soviet: aggressor” does ‘not have’ to attack 1 
us to be guilty of “ aggression.” ‘He said: “The Soviet Union ‘| 


| that,” 


people everywhere. Theyre getting down to brass. tacks. 

It is the dominant idea that ran through the power- 
ful editorial, “The Economic Pitch,” which appeared in 
the current issue of the UE National Farm Equipment 
Bulletin, which called upon workers to wage a relentless 
fight “For Peace Now. 


“Just a few weeks ago,” the union Raper ‘seid, * 
National Association of Manutacturers (NAM) held their Bens! 
convention in New York—and the things which drew the greatest 
applause were the reports on profits and the demands for more wat. 
That’s the tip-off on who does want war. 

The Farm Equipment Bulletin said: workers’ reject the kind of 
future Big Business sees in the State of Emergency procian.ation 


-—“the only kind of a future possible when leaders think in terms _ 


ot war instead ‘of terms of peace.? — 
It declared that if workers don’t_want to be overtaxedl and 
profiteered q@nto poverty, “if we don’t want to see our casualty 


‘lists grow longer and longer, it we don’t want to see the gains of 


generations wiped out and our resources squandered on bloodshed 
—the thing we have to do is to fight for peace now.” 
It doesn’t make sense, the editorial declared, to‘let the pol- 


_iticians put our country in the business ot “police action” all over 
Asia and Europe, “taking away all our gains and all our liberties; — 


and do nothing about it. 

“Jt doesn’t make sense for Americans to let the same teas that 
put over the Tatt-Hartley and: McCarran laws for profit get away - 
with setting up their kind of foreig Br policy also for t, no matter 
how many hundreds of thousands of dead Joes it takes—and do 
nothing about it.” 

“Peace. will save our country,” it concludes.” “Tell: Truman 


“Typical of the letters that a the Singer on the cause of 


By Michael Sinyer 


ALBANY, Jan. 8.—Gov. D 


« Rms: 


ewey is beginning to hear from the people. In an ever- 


increasing volume from all over the state, telegrams and letters have been pouring into his 


office protesting the dictatorial war-powers bill he proposed 


INDIANA STEEL LOCAL GIVES 
$100 FOR GILBERT DEFENSE 


GARY, Indiana, Jan. 8.—In answer to a communica- 


tion from the NAACP, the 
Indiana Harbor contributed 


Inland Steel Local 1010 of 
$100 for the defense of Lt. 


Gilbert, Negro officer now serving a 20-year sentence. 
Local 1010 is one of the locals which is leading the 


fight for an FEPC in the city of East Chicago. 


Bars New 


Lawyer 


For 3 ot Trenton 6 


TRENTON, N._J., Jan. 8.—Charles P. Howard, promi- 
nent Iowa Negro attorney and vice-chairman of the Progres- 


sive Party, who was retained 


defendants for their Feb. 5 trial, 
has been denied entry into the case 
by Superior Court Judge Ralph 
Smalley, who will preside at the 
second trial of the six Negro men. 

The Civil Rights Congress, 
which had recently withdrawn its 
lawyers from the ease to make a 
speedy trial possible, immediately 
announced that it “will not allow 
Jersey justice to deny, for a second 
time, the constitutional right of the 
men to lawyers of their own 
choosing.” ) 

CRC continued, “This second 
attemnt to deny three of the men 
the right to counsel of their own 
choice appears to be the begin- 
ning of a move by the courts of 
New Jersey to justify a previous 
vicious jimcrow’ frameup which 
shocked the world with a second 
conviction.” * | 

Judve Smalley had allowed Ar- 
thur Garfield Hays, a New York 
attornev, to enter the defense of 
Ralph Copper, Collis English and 
James Thorpe. But he refused to 
accept Mr. Howard, for whom the 
three had also signed a retainer on 
the grounds that “he had, on nu- 
merous occasions been associated 
with organizations cited by the 
House Un-American Activities 
eee and the Attorney Gen- 
Tat, 

Both Howard and Hays had 
been employed to represent the 
three defendants by a New Jersey 
committe? of clergymen and pro- 
minent citizens head by James 
Imbrie, New Jersey Progressive 
Party candidate for Governor in 
1948. 


NAACP LEADER 
Howard, a former city prosec- 
utor of Des Moines, Io., has been. 


an NAACP leader in Iowa for the 


past 25 years. He served as the 


by three of the Trenton Six 


HOWARD 


keynote speaker at the founding 
convention of the Progressive 
Party in 1948. Of 70 capital cases 
he had tried in his career, he had 
never lost a single defendant to 
the electric chair. 


CRC announced it has called on 
all Amerieans who were shocked 
by the original “Northern Scotts- 
boro” to protest Smalley’s action 
by writing to him at 203 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J... and to Chief 
Justice Vanderbilt, State Supreme 
Court, Trenton, N. J. : 


Members of the committee 
which had retained Howard and 
Hays ineluded Dr. Allen  V. 
Heeley, headmaster of Lawrence- 
ville School, Dean Robert A. 
Wicks, of Princeton University: 
Canon Robert Smith, former ‘('ren- 
tun prosecutor: Walter D. Cougle, 
the Rev. William Thomas Hanz- 
che Rev. James N. Hutchinson, 


Rev. M. Allen Kimble, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Munce and Dr. Paul Lehman. 


ane 


to the Legislature in his annual 


message last week. 


The Civilian Defense Act which 
grants the governor the most un- 
precedented and sweeping controls 
over manpower, material, re- 
sources and property ever given 
any local, state er federal official 
in the nation’s histéry, was intro- 
duced tonight by _ Assemblyman 


lican. 

Though Dewey's executive sec- 
retary, James C. Hagerty, said “not 
much” response has been forth- 
coming to the governors war bill, 
this reporter learned that the con- 
trary was true. In the main, the 
reaction has been of an individual 
nature, with occasional, mail signed 
by members of a family or two 
people. Thus far no organized op- 
position of mass peace movement 
has been reflected in the deluge 
of protests to the “emergency” war- 
powers measure; rather, the re 
sponse appears to be of a “grass- 
roots’ nature and of a spontaneous 
character. 

Letters have arrived § from 
mothers in Rochester, steel workers 
in Buffalo, dairy farmers in U]ster, 
apple growers in. Hudson Valley 
counties, students in Syracuse, ma- 
chine workers in Schenectady, 
housewives in Brooklyn and from 
all areas of the state. 
| Simultaneously with this unor- 
ganized but strong resistance to) 
Dewey's war program is the sud- 


Frank J. Becker, Nassau Repub- ee 


den rumbling of discontent among 
Republican Temowtes of Taft and 
Hoover in the legislature. Many 
of these Republicans who are con- 
cerned that Dewey miay again ride 
to national leadership of the party 
on his “dictatorship,” are anxious 
to “clip his wings,” as one put it. 

This GOP clique and a group ef 
fellow-Republicans allied to W. 
Kingsland Macy, Suffolk County 
leader, defeated in his try for re- 
election to Congress, and pub- 
lisher Frank Gannett, are clandes- 
tinely <liscussing ways to curb 
Dewey's bid for war powers. Both 
Macy and Gannett are foes of 
Dewey. 

The contradictions among Re- 
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Hike Mob 


* 


Affiliates of the New York City 


Tenant, Welfare and . Consumer 


‘Council were mobilizing’ yesterday 


ito. bring a record delegation to 


Albany next Monday to protest the 
new fent increase proposals by Jo- 
seph D. McGoldrick, State Rent 
Administrator. ms 
®Yesterday’s press reported that 
the rent czar was preparing to 
recommend a new rent control pro- 
gram; effective March 1, which 
will okay 15 percent “veluntary” 
boosts in long term leases. 

In addition, the new plan re- 
portedly will set up a “fair return” 
formula whereby landlords can eb- 
tain rent boosts in the event tenants 
refuse to sign the “voluntary” 
agreement, _ 

Just what constitutes “fair re- 
turn?’ will be determined by the 
Administrator. 

Under the current state rent law, 
McGoldrick has to present a plan 
to the Legislature by January 15 
for decontrol of rents throughout 
the state. It provides that the 
plan will take effect automatically 
March 1, unless changed by the 
Legislature and Governor. 


Senate Unit for UMT 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 8. — The . 


entire membership of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee joined 
today in introducing the American 
Legion’s universal military training 
bill calling for the registration of 
all youths at age 17. 

The uths would start four 
months basic. training when they 
reach 18 or after they finished high 
school. They .would be required 
to take an additional eight months 
of training in educationalwr reserve 


(Continued on Page 9) 


courses. 


By John Hudson Jones 


excuse given was that a wire 


sent by the committee had no 


Mayor Ducks Meeting With 
Hariemites on Vet Killing 


Mayor Impellitter‘ yesterday. dodged a meeting with a committee from Harlem de- 
manding action in the slaying of a Negro veteran, John Derrick, by two policemen. The 


t been received by the Mayor's 


office. 

The Mayor's office denied hav- 
ing received a telegram. requesting 
the meeting sent Saturday by Rev. 
James H. Robinson, chairman. of 
the GI John Derrick Citizens Com- 
mittee. The demand .for a confer- 
ence with the Mayor came from 
more than 2,500 at a rally in the 
Refuge Temple of Bishop R. C. 
Lawson Friday night. The com- 
mittee is sponsored by the New 
York National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
and is baeked by the broadest front 
of ‘pominent Negro and white 
leaders in many a year. 

Rev. Robinson’s wire told Im- 
pellitteri of the “wide-spread re- 
sentment of the people in the 


Derrick, and at the continued 
presence of the killers on duty in 


Harlem. They are patrolmen Louis 
Palumbo and Basil Minakotis whe 


community,’ over the killing of} 


shot Derrick Dec. 7 at 119 St. and 
Eighth Ave. 

The Negro minister further con- 
trasted the swift polce action 
when Robert Cox, a ~vhite youth, 
charged he was pistol-whipped by 
a cop, with the laxity sinee Derrick 
was slain under «brutal circum- 
stanees. 


This lack of action by both the 
Mayor and Police Commissioner in 
removing the _  killer-cops, Rev. 
Robinson declared, “has caused a 
serious loss ef confidence in the 
Police Department on the part of 
the people of Harlem.” 


“We haven't got that telegram,” 
an Impelliterri aide told the Daily 
Worker when he queried late yes- 
terday about it. “Maybe it’s still on 
the way here,” he added. The 


Mayors man said there was no 


Distiict Attorney “are investigating. 
ithe matter.” | 
Until late yesterday the Daily 
Worker was also unable to contact. 
Deputy Chief Inspector Thomas 
V. Boylan of the 28th Precinct to 
learn whether oi not the squad- 
car killers have been removed. 
from their Harlem ‘beat. 


Rev. Robinson’s wire reiterated 
the demand of the Friday rally for 
the removal of Palumbo and Mi- 
nakotos. . 


This Jatest development recalled 
the demands madé Friday night by 
Rep. Adarn Clayton Powell for a 
“March on City Hall” if Impellit- 
teri refused the citizens a heariug. 

It also raised questions of the 
political relationship of Impelli- 
teri to Harlem Democratic leaders, 
since several had attended the 
rally, and joined in the demand for’ 


need to give out such an appoint- : 
ment since both the police and the 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Virginians Ask Action to Save. 


RICHMOND, Jan. 8.—The Com- 
mittee to Save the Martinsville 
Seven has called upon freedom- 
loving Americans to urge Gov. 
John Battle of Virginia to reverse 
the death sentence of the seven 
innocent Negroes. 

Last week, the U. S. Supreme 


Court fer the second time fused 


to review the case there’ ¢on- 
demning the men to death on a 
frame-up “rape” charge. The first 
appeal was based on the fact that: 
the Negro men could net have re- 
ceived a fair trial in the highly 
prejudiced and hostile community 


| 


was based on the State“of Virginia’s 
own records which showed that 
net a single white was ever exe- 
cuted for rape while many Negroes 
had, thereby demonstrating that 


the: death penalty in “rape” cases 


was exclusifely reserved for Ne- 
groes. | 


A statement by the Committee 


decision “in effect not only upholds 
the death, sentence for the Martins- 
ville Seven,’ but-also upholds the 


discriminatory use of the death 


of Martinsville. The second appeal 


penalty against Negroes in “rape” 


and other 


pointed out that the Supreme Court 


“Already the effects of this pol- | 
icy of the State and Federal] Courts 
towards T'egroes has encouraged 


and - emboldened the white su- 
premacists,” the Committee stated. 
“Only* today the newspapers re- 
port that in the same city of Mar- 
tinsville a 29 year old Negro 
mother has bepn “criminally as- 
saulted” by a white man. 
'doubtedly this man will get an ex- 
tremely light punishment from the 
police and courts of Virginia, much 
the same as the two wh hite police- 
men who raped a Negro woman 


The Committee further stated 


Un-) 


protest from all 
tion upon Gov. Battle. “They must! 


that “this action by the Court once 
again proves that the people can- 
not put any faith in the courts of 
Virginia and the nation. These 
courts perpetuate and refuse to 
challenge the Jimcrow system that 
keeps the majority of Negro peo- 
ple in 40c wages, slums, segrega- 
tion, and oppressed conditions.” 

The statement continued: “How- 
ever, the people can still save the 
Martinsville Seven, although time 
is growing shorter, but: they must 
all corners: of the na- 


$) 
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artinsville 7 — 


demand that he put an end to the . 
sentencing of men to-death in Vir-— 
ginia solely because they are Ne- 
— They must demand that he 
free the Martinsville Seven. Let 
every union lecal, every church, | 
every freedom loving individual 
and organization suppert the peti- 
tion campaign to Gov. Battle that 
is now being circulated by our 
‘Commitee.” | 


| The statement ends with the 


“urging of a steady stream of peti+ 
tions to the: governr’s office to let 


ple want freedom for the Seven 
oS « * le igre oe fe EE od ee aa 


_ Why Your Kids Cant Get 
Meat to Eat 


If your kids are complaining that they’re not getting 
meat these days, you can comfort them with the fact that 
the meat trust is getting fatter by the day off higher meat 


prices. 
In 1949, Armour & Co., 


meat packer, reported a profit of “only” $558,189. 
Last year, Armour now reports, it cleared $19,038,787. 
Along with meat, Armour also peddled poultry, dairy 
products, chemicals, soaps, 


pharmaceuticals, etc. 


A dent in your pocketbook for virtually every one of 
those items will show you how Armour & Co. raked in an 
added $14 million profit in 1950. 


These Days 


the country’s second largest 


leather, wool, adhesives, 


Koreans Win Wonju, 
Gain on A 


A ssteady advance by the Korean Peoples Army all 
across Korea was reported in U. S. Eighth Army dispatches 
yesterday. The advance swept up the transport hub of 


| Fronts — 


Wonju in central Korea, and the 
west Korean town of Osan. Wonju 
is 108 miles north of Taegu. 

The U. S. Eighth Army said. it 
lost Wonju after three days. of 
fighting. It added that the rear- 
guard of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s divisions withdrawing down 
from Seoul left Osan after patrol 
clashes just to the noirth. 

Field dispatches said the Ko- 
rean People’s Army had already 
by-passed Wonju on both east and 
west, and that the MacArthur 
troops fell back on Chungju, an- 
other big transpert center 26 miles 
to the south. | 

Robert Vermillien, United Press 
correspondent reported, there was 
street-by-street fighting in Wonju 
Sunday night. Censorship _re- 
moved several key words on what 
happened after the MacArthur 
troops sustained an intense fire 
of small arms and automatic 
weapons. 

Censership alse shrouded the 
details ef the MacArthur troeps’ 
retreat down the main highway 
from Seoul te Taegu, in which 


rejected. an old lady who was born 


Osan was lest early Sunday mern- 


ing. The United Press correspond- 
ent summed up the main develop- 
ments in the statement that the 
“retreat rolled unchecked.” | 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—President Truman, spurning the peace de- 
mands ‘of the people, preached a doctrine of inevitable war against the 


USSR in an effort to mobilize congressional support for his bankrupt and 
crisis-ridden foreign policy. In his State of the Union message, obviously designed to 
meet the criticisms of former President Herbert Hoover and Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O), 
Truman inferentially agreed with Taft that the U. S. was in no danger of an attack by 


by the USSR. 

While President Truman “an- 
swered’ Taft and Hoover, he made 
no effort to answer the questions 
in the minds of the American peo- 


| 


ple. He did not reply to their de-| 


mand for peace except by repeat- 
ing his. contention that the only 
“realistic road to peace” is to build 
up: the military might of the U.S. 
and its satellites. 

To the popular demand that we 
get our troops out of Korea, Tru- 
man merely replied with,a defense 
of U.S. aggression against Korea. 

To: the people’s clamor for four- 
power negotiations to settle the 
German question, Truman only in- 
cluded a paragraph declaring: “We 
are willing, as we have always 
been, to negotiate honorable settle- 
ments with the Soviet Union. But 
we will not engage in appease- 
ment.” This was obviously a pious 
gesture designed to distract atten- 
tion from the Administration's plan 
to build a German Nazi army, a 
fact, incidentally, which. Truman) 
failed to mention in his message. 

The message made it clear that 
the Administration no longer con- 
siders it necessary even to pay lip 
service te the Fair Deal program. 


Truman did not ask for an FEPC. 
He did not ask for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley. 


HIGHER TAXES 


He stressed that the war pro- 
gram would require “a major in- 
crease in taxes’ none.of which 
would go for social services for 
the people, 

“In the months. ahead the gov- 
ernment must give priority to. ac- 
tivities that are urgent—like mili- 
tary procurement and atomic en- 
ergy and power development,” said 
Truman. “It must practice rigid 
economy in its non-defense activi- 
ties. Many of the things we would 
normally do must be curtailed or 
postponed.” 

“The Soviet Union does not have 
to.attack the U. S. to secure demi- 
nation of the world,” Truman said. 
“It can achieve its ends by iso- 
lating 28. i%. i 

“The Soviet Union could impose 
its demands on the world, without 
resort to conflict simply through 
the’ prevonderance of its economic 
and military power, Truman said. 

This statement contains the false 
accusation that the USSR seeks to 
dominate the world. That charge 


Prospective Jurors Aamit 
Bias in Pittsburgh Trial 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. §.—No jurors were selected in the first day of questioning of 
panel members in the sedition law trial of Steve Nelson and Andy Onda, Communist lead- 
ers, and James Dolsen, Daily Worker correspondent. Loren Lewis, the prosecutor, who 


boasts that he leaned backward on, 
behalf of Nazi prisoners when he 
served as a prosecutor in the 
Nuremberg war criminals trials, 


in Poland. 
Judge Henry X. O’Brien barr 
another wcman, who was chal- 
lenged for cause by defense attor- 
ney John McTernan after she said 


RAIL CONDUCTORS JOIN 
IN REJECTION OF PACT. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—John 
R. Steelman President's Truman’s 
assistant, was today pondering new 
moves in the railway labor dispute 
as all four railroad union brother- 
hoods informed him of their rejec- 
tion of the terms their leaders had 
agreed to recently. 

The negotiations may be re- 
~ sumed this week. 

The last of the unions to act was 
the Order of Railroad Conductors, 
at a meeting of its general chair- 
men in St. Louis over the week- 
end. Earlier the terms were re- 


jected at meetings of the general. 


chairmen of the Brotherhoods of 


Locomotive Engineers, Railroad 
Trainmen and Firemen and En- 
ginemen. , 

The resolution of the conductors 
declared the Steelman pact agreed 
to on Dec. 21 spells “unfair and 
unequal treatment to road con- 
ductors and road brakemen” and 
fails to correct inequities now] 
plaguing the workers. 

Objection was raised to the 
three-year duration of the pact on 
the ground it would perpetuate 
several conditions most objection- 
able to the conductors. The wage 
raises for roadmen were deemed 
inadequate. | 


Radiator Workers Win Wage Hike | 
~» BUFFALO, N. Y.—Production employes of the American Ra-' 


diator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


to 25 cents hourly under a new one-year contract, it was announced 


Friday. 


A spokesman for the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, said 
ratified by 1,900 employes of the concern, 


_. the agreement had been. 
which operates two plants here. 


will receive wage-increases of 13 


| 


that she would consider the de- 
fendants guilty until they wer 
proved innocent. : 
O’Brien, ‘iowever, rebuked Mc- 
Ternan for asking the question, 
which produced the above: answer, 
and forbade him to ask it again. 
Rudolph Mellick, another pros- 
pective juror, volunteered the same 
answer, however, without being 
asked the preceding question. 
McTernan was careful to frame 
his question within the rules laid 
down by O'Brien. But when he 
asked the juror if he would follow 
the instruction of the court and 
consider the men innocent until 
they were proved guilty beyond. a 


reasonable doubt, Mellick replied 


in a loud voice: 

“You (that is the defense) has 
to show me enough to prove they 
are not guilty.” 

JUDGE INTERVENES 

This was an open and shut case, 
fer disqualification of the juror for 
cause. But Judge O’Brien came 
to the jurors rescue and got Mel- 


lick to say he would follow the! 


bench’s instructions. : 

So McTerman had to use one of 
his previous eéight peremptory 
challenges to bar Mellick. 


McTernan used another | per-j/ 
emptory on another juror, a sales-|| 


man, who also indicated bias, _| 
All four jury panel members ad- 
mitted they had read about the 


case in the Pittsburgh newspapers} 


—which have been spreading the: 


wildest falsehoods about the peace} 


policies of the three defendants. 


Selection of jurors resumes to-| 


MmOrrow. ..... 
Over the 


vania Supreme Court at Harris- 
burg rejected a defense appeal for 
a change of venue. 

Judge O’Brien today rejected 
defense requests to let them have 
temporary possession of books and. 
documents seized in a police raid 
on Communist Party headquarters 
Aug. 30. : 

McTernan pointed out that it 
was impossible to ‘prepare a proper} 
defense unless his clients could go 


over the books which the prose- 
cutor is using as “evidence.” 


is true only when leveled at U.S, 
imperialist leaders, But the state- 
ment contains also an admission 
which tindermines and exposes the 
elaborate “justification” given by 
the Administration for its war- 
breeding foreign policy, when Tru- 
man admits. the U.S. is arming not 
for the purpose of defending itself 
against an attack by the Soviet 
Union, he is saying in effect that 
the U.S. arms. in order to attack 


the USSR. 


TO LEAD WAR 


The President did not make the 
flat assertion that war is inevitable, 
But the chief theme of his mes- 
sage was that the U.S. must lead 
and equip a modern Holy Alliance 
to stop the spread of “atheistic 
communism” by force of arms. 

In another section of his mes-— 
sage, Truman also implied agree- 
ment with Taft's statement Friday 
that the countries of western Eu- — 
rope were not in danger of attack 
by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. Taft had declared that 
the “danger” was. that France and 
other West European countries 
might go Communist “from with- 
in, of their own accord.” 

Truman’s reply to this was that 
the U.S. must use its military 
power to prevent left-led revolu- 
tions in any part of the world, — 
Every. establishment of a Socialist. 
or Communist state.was viewed by : 


.|Truman as increasing the might 


of the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet imperialists have 
two. ways of going about their de- _ 
structive: work,” Truman = said. 
“They use the methocs of sub- 
version and_ internal revolution, 
and they use the method of ex- 
ternal aggression. . . . In prepara- 
tion for either of these methods of 
attack they stir up class strife and 
disorder . . . if their efforts are 
successful, they foment a revolu- 
tion. . . . We of the free world 
must be .ready to meet both of 
these methods of Soviet action. 
We must not neglect one or the 
other.” 


FEARS CAPITALISM’S END 
Implicit in Truman's message 
was the fear that the capitalist 
world as he knew it would be 
transformed into a world of so- 
cialism. _ He voiced this fear of 


lcourse behind 2 cloud of false 


‘(Continued on Page 9) 
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By Alan Max 
Managing Editor 


Is it -possible that Brooklyn is 


subs last ig ey Se: this 
ps Sag sa of last week 
subs, including:Hyman’s. Incid 
secured masa in this drive. 


Day, he went 


interested in. - 
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So far this Memo has been dealing chiefly with Brooklyn. 
n is the only part of the city where 
our circulation drive: has really got under way? — cee 
Editor John Gates attended: several Brooklyn circulation 
meetings last week and- came back with a pad full of stories. 
It seems that Bath Beach resents the charge that the only. 
reason they do well «in Worker drives is because they have 
that famous one-man army named Hyman- who obtained 350 | 
year they issued a challenge—they will 


Since everybody knows you 
out that day and got o new |. 
ones. Hyman makes 12 home deliveries a week and denies. it 

thing else he wants to do easier. When : 
he sells tickets to affairs and does all the other things 


‘ 


_ 


they had between 100 and 125 | 
entally that champ has already — 


can’t get subs on New Year's _ 
23 renewals and two new 


he delivers the papers oe 
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The American Jewish Labor 
Council yesterday. denounced the. 
.. |brutal German police attack on 
-\Jewish DP’s in Landsberg, U.S. 
occupation zone, last Sunday, as 
“frightening evidence- of neo-Nazi 
anti-Semitism now rampant in 
Western Germany.” A number of 
Jewish refugees were clubbed and > 
many were arrested while protest- 
ing a demonstration of 3,000 Ger- 
_/|mans who were demanding the re- 
lease of convicted Nazi war crimi- 
nals in Landsberg prison. 

The Council declared: 

“It must be noted that among 
the notorious war criminals in 
Landsberg prison whose release 
was being demanded by the. pro-_ 
"Nazi demonstrators, is Otto Ohlen- 
dorf, who directed the systematic 
destruction of the Jewish people 
. in Poland and in the Nazi occupied 
Longest Line areas of the Soviet Union. | 

PEKING, Jan. 7.—The world’s} We call on the Jewish people 
longest telephone line now links|#24 ©” all progressive humanity to 
Pek; th M The citi | protest the rearming of West Ger- 

exing Wi ee € ClUZENS|many and to demand that there 
of the two capitals began to send/ must be no alliance with the mur- 
derers of six million Jews and mil- 


A Special to the Daily Werker 

ALBANY, Jan. 8.—Gov. Dewey 
fused to see leaders of a 500-member delegation represent- 
ing 162,000 low-cost policyholders of the International 
Workers \Order. The mass lobby, 


hich arrived by special train from! . 
which, artived by special wain fom Maw Truce Plan 


wn : : — 
+ ' oe fs 

today arrogantly re-/ Argue Met Life Evictions Tomorrow 
The constitutionality of the Metropolitan Life Insurance. Co. 
eviction proceedings against 33 leaders of the Town and Village 
Tenants Committee against Discrimination in Stuyvesant Town will 
be argued in the New York State Supreme Court tomorrow. Justice 

Aaron Steuer will be asked for an injunction against the eviction. 
On the same day in the Municipal Court counsel for the 33 


will ask a jury trial. é 


Givil Rights Rally Jan. 12 


A Queens countywide meet-,of the Queens CRC, which is spon- 
ing in defense of civil riguts and{|soring the meeting. .. 
the fight for peace will be held| Entertainment will be pravided 
Friday at Polish National Hall, |by the Peace and Civil Rights 


insurance members from all sec-| 
tions of New York, New Jersey, Aid : d 
scti msylvania. : 

Connecticut and Pennsylvania E ¥ nvd ers, 
assets instituted by State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Alfred E. 
“force and violence.” The United Nations’ main political] 

The delegation, after protesting|committee today heard an Israeli 
counsel, Miss Constance Eber- coupled with a promise to with-/jiam L. Patterson, national execu- 
hart. She offered no guarantee of |raw foreign troops after the tive secretary of the Civil Rights 
seize IWO property and dissolve|pointed out, however, that this|*e@cher; Zack Millene, an evewit- 

ness to the murder of John ‘Der- 


They care to protest liquidation 
proceedings against IWO insurance S M lik 

Bohlinger on -the fraudulent y 

grounds that the IWO advoeated LAKE SUCCESS, Jan. 8. — 

Dewey's refusal to see them, was “s ae 150-20 108th Ave., Jamaica, at}Carayan. 
steve an interview vith his proposal for a “cease-fire” in Korea 8:15 p.m. Speakers include Wil- 
constitutional safeguards against|cease-fire was accomplished. Congress; Earl Conrad, author; 

this unprecedented attempt to} Soviet delegate. Jacob Malik Alice Citron, suspended school 

its 20-year-old insurance program. |plan failed to provide for specific! °SS . 

MEETING HELD immediate withdrawal of foreign|‘ick in Harlem, and the Rev. Basse 
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Earlier the delegation, meeting 
at Kaye's Hall adopted a statement 
which said in part: 

“We, the members, through free 
elections, determine the activities 
and policies of the organization. 
We are the proprietors of the 
order. : 

“The amount of insurance each 
of us carries in the IWO is not 
great, since most of us work in 
hard, low-paid jobs-in shops, fac- 
tories, mines and mills. It is, how- 
ever, our insurance against times 
of sickness and time of death. The 
loss of our insurance protection 
would be a blow to our-Joved ones 
and to ourselves.” 

The IWO policyholders — sub- 
mitted their statement of purpose 
and program to Bohlinger, Attor- 
ney-General Goldstein, and Wil- 
liam F. Condon, chairman of the 
Senate Insurance Committee. 

Delegates in separate groups 
conferred with individual Senators 


and Assemblymen. 


troops, and declared that it would 
enable “U. S. interventionists to 
maintain troops in Korea as long 
as they deem fit.” 


Cites Italy Okay 
Of ‘Miracle’ 


Joseph Burstyn, American dis- 
tributor of the Catholic Church 
boycotted Rossellini film The 
Miracle (at the Paris Theatre), 
charged yesterday at a press con- 
ference in his office at 113 W. 42 
St. that the Legion of Decency is 
out to establish its own narrow 
standards of censorship on the en- 
tire population of New York State. 

He also submitted three docu- 
ments from high officials in Italy 
which contradict Cardinal Spell- 
man’s claim that The Miracle is a 
blasphemous picture. 


aor 


TWU Presents Demand 
For Subway Pay Hike 


Formal demands for a 12% cents an hour cost of living 
increase plus a 40-hour week with no cut in pay were made 
yesterday by representatives of 40,000 city subway workers. 


The Board of Transportation 
promised to study the ‘costs’ in- 
volved, but set no date for nego- 
tiations. 

Officials of Local 100, CIO 
Transport Workers’ Union, told 
the board yesterday that the city 
was under “moral obligations” ‘to 
raise pay in view of living costs. 

The 12% cents an hour wage 
disparity between bus drivers ‘on 
city owned lines and those on priv- 
ate lines was also cited by union 
officials. 

Under pressure from Local 100 
officers, strike votes by bus drivers 
and mechanics on the Triboro 
Coach Co. and the Ave. -B and 
East Broadway Co. were reversed, 
a 199 to 108 vote to strike was 
taken Thursday night in secret 


-bahots. Over thé weekend, Local 


100 officials circulated petitions 
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calling for canceling this vote. The 
petitions were brought in with 277 
signatures. 


McCain. vee, over this 12,000 kilo- 
meter line on Dec. 12. 


Rev. McCain is the chairman 


‘lions of other people.” 
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The New Life in China 


China’s Workers 


Become Scientists 


Max Werner 
Dies at 49 


Max Werner, author, newspaper 
man and--military analyst, died 
yesterday afternoon of a heart at- 
tack at his home, 467 Central Park 
‘West. He was 49. 


At the time of his death Werner 
was on the staff of The Compass. 
He is survived by his mother who 
resided with him in Manhattan. 


Werner was born, in Kharkov. 
the Ukraine, in 1901, and was an 
assistant professor of economics ir 
Kharkov University in 1923 wher 
he went to Italy. He went to Ger. 
many, where he was editor of a 
daily newspaper in Mannheim. In 
1933 he fled from the Nazis tc 
Paris and for seven years studied 
in'the-military library in Vincennes. 
He came to New York in 1941. 
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By Chen Tan 


education. 

This need has provided a 
great challenge to China’s edu- 
cators. Can they take laborers ° 
with no formal schooling and, 
within the brief space of‘ three 
or four years, prepare them to 
enter university? 

This is the question which 13 
experimental Worker - Peasant 
Schools in various cities have set 
out to answer. 

Obviously, — with 
bourgeois methods of educa- 
tion, a semi-literate laborer 
would need six, eight or even 
more years to acquire the knowl- 
edge of a senior middle-school 
graduate. 

The Worker-Peasant Schools, 
therefore, must pioneer not only 
in new teaching methods, but in 
a whole hitherto-unexplored field 
of education in China. | 
- Once sufficient experience has 
been accumulated as the basis 
for “a systematic program, the 
Central People’s Government 
plans to establish a vast network 
f such Worker-Peasant Schools 
to serve al] areas of the country. 

The first of the new Worker- 
Peasant Schools opened in Pek- 
ing on April 3 under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of 
Education. Its 116 students 
range in age from 16 to 30, 
while their levels of literary and 
general knowledge are as widely 
varied. There is only one thing 
these students have in common 
—an intense desire to educate 
themselves so that they can bet- 
ter serve the new socieiy. Their 
strong sense of sovial responsibil- 
ity has been tested in practice, 
for all have from three to~-13 
years experience in revolution- 
ary work. | 

Unless one understands some- 
thing of the remarkable spirit of © 
the students, their keen study. 
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anchuria, 


largest in China, receive instruction in the principles of engineering. 


‘might not have much confidence 


in the school’s ability to cope 
with its assigned task. In fact, 


~even the teaching methods em- 


ployed in this school are pat- 

terned upon a thorough knowl- 

edge of each student’s past ex- 

riences, and so it is necessary 

ere to introduce the reader to 
a few typical students. 
- @ 


WANG CHIEH is a ‘strong, 
healthy young man of 22. ‘When 
he was 10, he joined the Eighth 
Route Army together with his 


. father, mother and elder brother. 


Until then, his father had work- 


. ed whenever possible as a junior 


. = . << 
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income by working in a textile 


mill. _But after the Japanese in- 


vaded Shansi, their native prov- 


ince, the family found no way — 


to earn a living ‘and therefore 


joined the resistance army in a 
group. 
During the next 12 years, 
Wang Chieh had a most varied 
and eventful life. 


At first he’ 


served in the army as a hsiao . 


kuei (a term of affection used for 
children orderlies, meaning “lit 
tle devil’)... Then for several. 


: i he was a member. of a 


dramatic troupe organized by : 


the army’s propaganda depart- 
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Gain on All Fronts 
; A’ steady advance by the Korean People’s Army all 


across Korea was reported in JJ. S. Eighth Army dispatches 
yesterday. The advance swept up the transport hub of 


_ happened 


-*RR. Steelman President's Truman’s 


{ 
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Why Your Kids Can't Get 


Meat to Eat 


If your kids are complaining that they’re not getting 
meat these days, you can comfort them with the fact that 
the meat trust is getting fatter by the day off higher meat 

~ prices. 


In 1949, Armour & Co., 


meat packer, reported a profit of “only” $558,189. 
Last year, Armour now reports, it cleared $19,038,787. 
Along with meat, Armour also peddled poultry, dairy - 
chemicals, soaps, 


products, 
pharmaceuticals, etc. 


A dent in-your pocketbook for virtually every one of 
those items will show you how: Armour & Co. raked in an 
added $14 million profit in 1950. 


These Days 


the country's second largest 


leather, wool, adhesives, 


et 


Wonju in central Korea, and the 
west Korean town of Osan. Wonju 
is 108 miles north of Taegu. 

The U. S. Eighth Army said it 
lost Wonju after.three days of 
fighting. It added that the rear- 
guard of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s divisions withdrawing down 
from Seoul left Osan after patrol 
clashes just to the noirth. 

Field dispatches said the Ko- 
rean People’s Army had already 
by-passed Wonju on both east and 
west, and that the MacArthur 
troops fell back on Chungju, an- 
other big transport center 26 miles 
to the south. | 

Robert Vermillion, United Press 
correspondent reported, there was 
street-by-street fighting in Wonju 
Sunday night. Censorship _re- 
moved several key words on what 
after the MacArthur 
troops sustained an intense fire 
of. small arms and _ automatic 


weapons. 
Censorship also shrouded the 

details of the MacArthur troops’ 

retreat down the main highway 


from Seoul to Taegu, in which 
Osan was lost early Sunday morn- 


ing. The United Press correspond- 
ent summed up the main develop- 
ments in the statement that the 


By Rob F. Hall 


Truman inferentially agreed 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—President Truman, spurning the peace de- 
mands of the people, preached a doctrine of inevitable war against the 


USSR int an effort to mobilize congressional support for his bankrupt ‘and 
crisis-ridden foreign policy. In his State of the Union message, obviously designed to 
meet the criticisms of former: President Herbert Hoover and Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O) 


with Taft that the U. S. was in no danger of an attack by 


by the USSR. 

While President Truman “an- 
swered ‘Taft and Hoover, he made 
no effort té answer the questions’ 
in the minds of the American peo- 
ple. He did not reply to their de- 
mand for peace except by repeat- 
ing his contention that the only 
“realistic road te peace” is to build 
up the military might of the U‘S. 
and its satellites. 

To the popular demand that we 
get our troops out of Korea, Tru- 
man merely replied with a defense 
of U.S. aggression against Korea. 

To the people's clamor for four- 
power negotiations te settle the 
German question, Truman only in- 
cluded a paragraph declaring: “We 
are willing, as we have always 
been, to negotiate honorable settle- 
ments with the Soviet Union. But 
we will net engage in appease- 
ment.” This was obviously-a pious 
gesture designed to distract atten- 
tion fram the Administration's plan 
to build a German, Nazi army, a 
fact, incidentally, which Truman 
failed te mention in his message. 

The message made it clear that 
the Administration no longer con- 


Truman did not ask for an FEPC. 
He did not ask for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley. 


HIGHER TAXES ° 


He stressed that the war pro- 
gram would require “a major in- 
crease in taxes’ none of which 
would go for social services for 
the pegple. ; 

“In the months ahead the gov- 
ernment must give priority to ac- 
tivities. that are urgent—like mili- 
tary procurement and atomic en- 
ergy and power development,” said 
Truman.. “It must practice rigid 
economy in its non-defense activi? 
ties. Many of the things we would 
normally do must be curtailed «or 
postponed.” 

“The Soviet Union does not have 
to attack the U. S. to secure domi- 


“It can achieve its ends by iso- 
lating#® us: «3. 

“The Soviet Union could impose 
its demands on the world, without 
resort to conflict simply through 
the prevonderance of its economic 
and military power, Truman said, 

This statement contains the false 


siders it necessary even to pay lip 


“retreat rolled unchecked.” 


lservice to the Fair Deal program. 


accusation that the USSR seeks to 
dominate the world. That charge 


Prospective Jurors Admit 
Bias in Pittsburgh Trial 


By Art Shields 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 8.—No jurors were selected in the first day of questioning of 
panel members in the sedition law trial of Steve Nelsorf and Andy Onda, Communist lead- 
ers, and James Dolsen, Daily Worker correspondent. Loren Lewis, the prosecutor, who 


beasts that he leaned backward on 
behalf of Nazi prisoners when he 
served as a prosecutor in the 
Nuremberg war ctiminals trials, 
rejected an old lady who was born 
in Poland. © 

Judge \Henry X. O’Brien barred 
another wcman, who was chal- 
lenged for cause by defense attor- 
ney John McTernan after she said 


RAIL CONDUCTORS JOIN 
IN REJECTION OF PACT 


WASHINGTON, Jan. -8.—John 


assistant, was today pondering new 
moves in the railway labor dispute 
as all four railroad union brother- 
hoods informed him of their rejec- 
tion of the terms their leaders had 
agreed to recently. ¢« 

The negotiations may be re- 
sumed this week. 

The last of the unions to act. was 
the Order of Railroad Conductors, 
at a meeting of its general chair- 
men in St. Louis over the week- 
end. Earlier the terms were re- 


jected at meetings of the general 
chairmen of the Brotherhoods. of 


Locomotive Engineers, Railroad 
Trainmen and Fitemen and En- 
ginemen. | : | 

The resolution of the conductors 
declared the Steelman pact agreed 
to on Dec. 21 spells “unfair and 
unequal treatment to road con- 
ductors and road brakemen” and 
fails to correct inequities now 
plaguing the workers. 

Objection was raised to the. 
three-year duration of the, pact on 
the ground it would perpetuate: 
several conditions most objection- 
able to the conductors. The wage 
raises for roadmen were. deemed 


inadequate. 


that she would consider the de- 
fendants guilty until they were 
proved innocent. 

O’Brien, Sowever, rebuked Mc- 
Ternan for asking the question, 
which produced the above answer, 
and forbade him to ask it again. 

Rudolph Mellick, another pros- 
nective juror, volunteered the same 
answer, however, without being 
asked the preceding question. 

McTernan was careful to frame 
his question within the rules laid 
dewn by O'Brien: But when he 
asked the juror if he would follow 
the instruction of the court and 
consider. the men innocent until 
they were proved guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt, Mellick replied 
in a loud voice: 

“You (that is the defense) has 
to show me enough to prove they 
are not guilty.” 

JUDGE INTERVENES 
This was an open and. shut case 


for disqualification of the juror for! 
But Judge O'Brien came} 


cause. 
‘to the juror’s rescue and got Mel- 


lick to say he would follow the! 


bench’s instructions. 

So McTernan had to use one of 
his previous eight 
challenges to bar Mellick. 

McTernan used another per- 
emptory on another juror, a sales- 
man, who also indicated bias. 


peremptory |} 


vania Supreme Court at - Harris- 
burg rejected a defense appeal for 
a change of venue. 


defense requests to let them have 
temporary possession of books and 
documents seized in a police raid 
on Communist Party headquarters 
Aug. 30. 

McTernan pointed out that it 
was impossible to prepare a proper 
defense unless his clients could go 
over the books which the prose- 
cutor is using as “evidence.” 


nation of the world,” Truman said.| 


Judge O’Brien today rejected 


is true only when leveled at“U.S, 
imperialist leaders. But the state- 
ment contains also an admission 
which undermines and exposes the 
elaborate “justification” given by 
the Administration for its war- 
breeding foreign policy, when Tru- 
man admits the U.S, is arming not 
for the purpose of defending itself 
against an attack by the Soviet 
Union, he is saying in effect that 
the U.S. arms in order to attack 
the USSR. 


TO LEAD WAR 


The President did not make the 
flat assertion that war is inevitable. 
But the chief theme of his mes- 


jsage was that the U.S. must lead 


and equip a modern Holy Alliance 
to stop the spread of “atheistic 
communism’ by force of arms. — 
In another section of his’ mes- 
sage, Truman also implied agree- 
ment with Taft’s statement Friday 
that the countries. of western Eu- 
rope were not in danger of attack 
by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. Taft had declared that 
the “danger” was that France and 
other West European countries 
might go Communist “from with- 
in, of their own accord.” 

Truman’s reply to this was that 
the U.S. must use its military 
power to prevent left-led revolu- 
tions in any part of the world. 
Every establishment of a Socialist 
or Communist state was viewed by 
Truman as increasing the might 
of the Soviet Union. 

“The Soviet imperialists have 
two ways of going about their de- 
structive work,” Truman said. 
“They use the methods of sub- 
version ahd internal revolution, 
and they use the method of ex- 
ternal aggression. . . . In prepara- 
tion for either of these methods of 
attack they stir up class strife and 
disorder . . . if their efforts are 
successful, they foment a revolu- 
tion. . . . We of the free world 
must be ready to meet both of 
these methods of Soviet action. 
We must not neglect one or the 
other.” 


FEARS CAPITALISMS END 
Implicit in Truman's. message 
was the fear that the capitalist 
world as he knew it’ would be 
transformed inte a world of so- 
cialism. He veiced this fear of 
course behind a cloud of -false 
{Continued on Page 9) 
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By Alan Max 
Managing Editor 
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| beat 


secured 50 subs in this drive. 


So far this Memo has been dealing chiefly with Brooklyn. 
"Is it possible that Brooklyn is the only part of the city where 
our circulation drive has really got under wayP 
3 Editor John Gates attended several Brooklyn circulation 
meetings last week and came back with a pad full of stories. 
It seems that Bath Beach resents the charge that the only 
reason they do well in Worker drives is because they have 
that famous one-man army named Hyman who obtained 350. 
subs last year. So this year they issued a challenge—they will 
Hyman’s subs. As of last week they had between 100 and 125 
subs, een dag og Incidentally. that champ. has already 


Radiator Workers Win Wage Hike _— : as 
' BUFFALO, N. Y.—Production em ti of the American Ra- oho goa Be igpatir ape wemngiee 
digtor & Standard Sanitary Corp. will receive wage increases of 13}case in the Pittsburgh newspapers|] ones. ‘Hyman makes 12 home deliveries a week and denies it 
to 25 cents hourly under a new one-year contract, it was announced|—which have been spreading the . means “extra work.” On the contrary, he. says, it makes every- 
Friday. A _ [wildest falsehoods about the peace|| thing else he wants to. do easier. When he delivecs the papers, 
A spokesman for the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, said policies of the three defendants. “he sells tickets to affairs. and does all the other things he's. 


Clara Selection of jurors resumes to-/| interested in, (s Ae 
the agreement had heen ratified by 1,900 employes of the concern PAD, | Rie af a 


- a | ‘ ¢ 
ag rage ay Ty bait ' More about Brooklyn another day) i400) 9/1 
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which operates two plants here.) |. ? ‘Oven the weekend the Ponda hoo he ag : 


Since everybody knows you can’t get subs on. New Year's . 
Day, he went out that day and got 23 renewals and two new 
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The New Life in China 


By Chen Tan 


~China’s 


| Become Scientists 


over leadership in the new society,_i.e. from workers and 


before been denied education. 

This need has provided a 
great challenge to China’s edu- 
cators. Can they take laborers 
with no formal schooling and, 
within the brief space of three 
or four years, prepare them to 
enter university? 

This. is the question which 13 
experimental Worker - Peasant 
Schools in various cities have set 
out to answer. 

Obviously, with orthodox 
bourgeois methods of educa- 
tion, a semi-literate laborer 
would need six, eight or even 
more years to‘acquire the knowl- 
edge of a senior middle-school 
graduate. . 

The Worker-Peasant Schools, 
theretore, must pioneer not only 
in new teaching methpds, but in 
a whole hitherto-unexplored field 
of education in China. 

Once sufficient experience has 
been accumulated as the basis 
for a systematic program, the 
Central People’s Government 
plans to establish a vast network 
of such Worker-Peasant Schools 
to serve all areas of the country. 

The first of the new Worker- 
Peasant Schools opened in Pek- 
ing on April 3 under the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of 
Education, Its 116 students 
range in age from 16 to 30, 
while their Soils of literary and - 
general knowledge are as widely 
varied. There is only one thing 
these students have in common 
—an intense desire to educate 
themselves so that they can bet- 
ter serve the new society. Their 
strong sense of social responsibil- 
ity has been tested in practice, 
for all have from three to 13 
years experience in revolution- 
ary work. 

Unless one understands some- 
thing of the remarkable spirit of 
the students, their keen study 
enthrsiasm and fearlessness in 
tackling difficult problems, one 


orkers 


PEIPING. 


| A NEW DEMOCRATIC society requires an entirely new type of scientific and 
— professional workers—specialists trained up from the ranks of the classes that have taken 


peasants, who have always 


Workers at the iron and steel plant at Anshan, Manchuria, 
largest in‘ China, receive instruction in the principles of engineering. 


might not have much confidence 
in the school’s ability to cope 
with its assigned task. In fact, 
even the teaching methods em- 
ployed in this schgol are pat- 
terned upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of each student’s past ex- 
—— and so it is necessary 
ere to introduce the reader to 
a few typical students. 

° © 


WANG CHIEH is.a strong, 
healthy young man of 22. When 
he was 10, he joined the Eighth 
Route Army _together with his 
father, mother and elder brother. 
Until then, his father had work- 
ed whenever possible as a junior 
clerk while his mother supple- 
mented the family’s inadequate 


income by working in a textile 
mill, But after the Japanese in- 
vaded Shansi, their native prov- 
ince, the family found no way 
to earn a living and therefore 
joined the resistance army in a 
group. 

During the next 12 years, 
«Wang Chieh had a most varied 
and eventful life. At first he 
served in the army as a _hsiao 
kuei (a term of affection used for 
children orderlies, meaning “it- 
tle devil”). Then for several 
years he was a member of a 
dramatic troupe organized by 
the army’s propaganda depart- 
ment, Later, he worked part- 
time and studied part-time in 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Charge Bribery in Move to 
Frame Detroit City Worker 


By William Allah 


_.._ DETROIT, Jan. 8—A so-called “loyalty” investigating committee of the Detroit 
City Council was charged by a witness at a hearing here Friday with offering $200 to a 


worker to get him to testify a 
man, leader of several thousand 
city employees, most of whom are 
Negro workers emploved in the 
Sanitation and Garbage divisions, 
has been a pioneer unionist here 


for more than 15 years and helped 


to unionize city workers. Last fall 
Mayor Cobo sought to smash the 
militant United Public Workers 
union in the ~ wnere by locking 
out 2,000 . workers. labor 


movement, particularly the ‘rank 
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gains 


ast Tom Coleman, well known leader of city workers. Cole- 


and file of AFL and CIO mobilized 
behind the locked out workers and 
refused to cross picket lines of 
UPW. The PW won its wage 
demands. 

Thwarted by the unity of work- 
ers in smashing the UPW, the 
Mayor embarked on a red-baiting 
course, seeking to use “association” 
with organizations listed by the 
U. $. Attorney General’s office as 
“subversive” as an excuse for firing 
workers off city payrolls. 

It was by this technique that 
‘Mayor Cobo sought to get Cole- 
man fired off his city job. 


HUNT ‘WITNESSES’ 


To do that. a “Lovalty Commis- 
sion” was set up and its “Loyalty 
Investigating Committee” was as- 
signed to getting witnesses. | 
_ The “charges” against’ Coleman 


some months-ago were that he had | ga 


«eng that 


yieitte 


Tent: a room to Paull P 


Fe en?) * j » " te ee ae ae 
yer} | TERRE IO Ie 


‘movements, 


‘Coleman's 


sovsent the Book Cadillac Hotel 
AUSe : of that hotel’< refusal: to|t 


he sent a telegram to Gov. Dewey 
of New, York protesting Jimcrow- 
ism in Owosso, Mich., Dewey's 
home town; that Coleman marched 
in a demonstration protesting the 
killing of a Negro youth, Leon 
Mosely, by Detroit police. 

In all of these activities the city 
sought to prove that Coleman was 
“guilty”. by association, since the 
Communist Party, the Progressive 
Party, the Civil Rights Congress 
and many other groups participat- 
ed in-one or other of these prot 


os 


To “prove” their charges seven 
$0-Ca investigators scoured the 
city, approached close to 100 of 
fellow - workers. and} 


and 


Hilliard, Rev. Jesse J. McNeil and 


ste 
defense 
desired. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8 (FP).—Fantastic war profits are roll- 
ing’in again for the farm equipment industry which make 


World War II profits look like 


peanuts—even though they 


were record profits just a few years 
ago, 

That estimate.comes from a sur- 
vey of industry profits by the Farm 
Equipment Council, United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers. 

For the first nine months of the 
1950 fiscal year, six leading farm 
machine corporations reported 
profits after taxes of 127% million. 
That is more than twice as high as 
any full World War II year. It 
also exceeds 1949, the top profit 
year in all history for the industry, 
The 127% million net profit for 
the first three quarters of 1950 
compares with less than $112% 
ntillion for the same period in 
1949—a 13 percent increase. 

While profits have been boom- 
ing, employment has been going 
down. ~The union quoted an ar- 
ticle in the industry publication; 
Implement ' & . Tractor, which 
stated the case this way: “Produc- 
tive capacity of the industry has 
increased during postwar 50 per- 
cent to 75 percent with the various 
manufacturers, Its modernized 
facilities require Jess manpower.’ 

“But in plain English,” the union 
said, “these record-breaking prof- 
its are the direct result of speed- 
up and profiteering. Cold war 
was more profitable than peace— 
hot war is more profitable than 
cold war to monopoly business op- 
erators,” 


Between 1948 and 1949, indus- 
try employment totals fell by 15 
percent, displacing about 30,000 
workers, At the same time in~ 
dustry profits jumped 24 percent 
rices' were increased re- 
peatedly. The government's - offi- 
cial price index for the industry 
rose from 128 in early 1948 to 150 
in September, 1950, an increase 
of 17 percent. 

Net profits of seven leading 
firms in 1949 amounted to a 25 
percent profit rate on their $670 
million capital investment. On ev- 
ery $100 of investment the indus- 
try in just one year cleared $25 
profit after all taxes and other 
expenses. The firms are Allis- 
Chalmers, J, I.’ Case, Caterpillar, 
John Deere, Internatinal Har- 
vester, Minn-Moline and Oliver. 


lowa AFL 
Raps LLPE Work 
As ‘Ineffective’ 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia., Jan. 8 
(FP).—Criticism of election work 
by Dir. Joseph Keenan of Labor’s 
League for Political Education has 
been voiced by the Jowa Federa- 
tion of Labor executive board. 


The disclosure was made here 
by L. Curtise Wodd, executive 
board member and president of the 
Cedar Rapids Federation of La- 
bor. : 


In reporting to his city central 
body tolleagues, Wood said the 
board had sent a letter to Keenan 
“criticizing his approach and ‘his 
eneral failure to accomplish the 
esired results.” The state AFL 


‘leaders also voted to recommend 


discontinuing the Iowa LLPE. 


“Although the board felt Jabor 
might have lost anyway in im- 
portant elections,” the Cedar Rap- 
ids Tribune said of Wood's report, 
“it was of the opinion that Kee- 
nan’s management of the LLPE 
work had been ineffective and im- 
proper.” 

State AFL president A. A. 
Couch came out following the 
election with a demand for the res- 
ignation of Agrculture a ongaark 
Charles Brannan. Couch, who sai 
he spoke for the entire AFL mem- 
hasthin in Iowa, was quoted on the 
Fulton Lewis radio program.. Ac- 
tually, the state federation has 
some 30,000 of the 160,000 AFL 
member in Iowa and Couch was 
narrowly reelected at the last state 
corivention by a vote of 203 to 191. 

Couch and the executive board 
adopted an official hands-off policy 
on the Brannan plan, partly in an 
effort to win favor with the Iowa 
Farm Bureau. There was. a_- split 
in Iowa labor on this issue in 1950 
and also on candidates for senator 
and governor. 


French Strikes Hit Pla 


PARIS (ALN). — Work stop- 
pages and demonstrations are 
sweeping France in. protest against 
German rearmament. Two thou- 
sand. persons demonstrated outside 
Pres. Auriol’s palace following a 
day-long procession of delegations 
composed of civil servants, factory 
and transport workers: Railway 
workers in Avignon sent an appeal 


n to Rearm Reich 

them not to handle munitions con- 
voys: “By powerful demonstra- 
tions for peace and in the broad- 
est unity, prevent the trains 
bringing death to men from cir- 
culating. These weapons are des- 
tined to kill us; refuse to handle 


them, to. transport them, For our 


part we pledge to carry out the 
same action in France.” 


to their railway brothers. urging 


pigeon on Coleman. They still, 
couldn’t get one of his fellow work- 
ers todo so. Eos 

This remarkable display’ of soli- 
darity- was a tribute to the fighting 
leadership that Coleman and his 
union, the United Public Workers, 
had given to city workers. 
BACKED BY COMMUNITY | 

In addition, some of the’ town’s 
most. distinguished Negro citizens 
came forward and gave glowing 
tributes about Coleman's contri- 
butions to the benefit of his fellow 
workers, — = 

Among them were Collins 
George, Detroit editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, recent candidate 
for Congress.who polled more than 
10,000 votes; Rey. William A. 


: 


Jacob R. Jackson, retired city em- 
take the witness 
1s behalf if his 
Ernest Goodman; 


stood ready to 


attorney, 
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‘Coleman announced his principles 
and ‘what he had always fought 
and would continue. to fight for. 
STRESSES STRUGGLE _.__.. 
‘He spoke of the struggle of hi 
people, the Negro people, for first-— 
class citizenship, scored the dis- 
crimination that ee faces 
Negro citizens, vowed that he 
never would gq back. on the work- 
ers and the fight for their needs 
and said that any associations with 
any group ef people were.in joint 
struggle on these issues. oy 
Coleman refused to deny that he 
had associated with members of 
the Communist Party, Progressive 
Party, Civil Rights Congress and 
many other groups. ee 
_ Workers from all_sections of the 
city attended the hearings and _ 
made no secret of their admiration 
and respect for the tall, graying 
leader of the city workers -who 
refused to give an irich to the City 
Hall witchhunters. Hees. Fei es 
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“fawood PTA: Downs ° 
‘Loyalty’ Oath 137-7 


_, . Arch redbaiters in Parent-Teacher groups are licking} 
their wounds as a result of the resounding 137-7 defeat given) . 
to a “loyalty oath” amendment in P.S. 98 iduahattes. located 


in the conservative, predominantly 
middle-class Inwood community. 

The amendment, which would 
have required. virtually all people 
active in the local association to 
sign affidavits swearing they had 
no cennectiens with the Commu- 
nist Party, was voted on _ last 
Thursday night. It was preceded 
by a large-scale drive by its spon- 
sors who plastered the community 
with placards, stickers and leaflets 
in its behalf. 

Sentiment was so overwhelming 
that the membership shoved. aside 
proposals for a closed vote and de- 
manded it be gotten over with 
through open show of hands, Con- 
servative Republicans joined with 


Democrats, Social Democrats and}: 


Laborites te defeat it after a dozen 
speakers, several of them distinctly 
anti-Communist, had strongly con- 
demned it. 


Speakers emphasized that it 
was an issue foreign to the pur- 
pose of PTA, which was to im- 
prove education for the children: 
that it would bring distrust and 
‘suspicion in the neighborhood as a 


: 


Baron, is a member of the PS 98 
PTA. 

Liberal Party supporters, how- 
ever, joined with the others in re- 
jecting the amendment. : 


The extremely small support 
given the proposal indicated that 
its sponsors received some sort of 
outside support for the heavy 
campaign agitation conducted 
in its behalf, 

Members. of the PS 92 PTA are 
largely professionals, > small busi- 
nessmen and more highly skilled 
workers. 


* 
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‘Vets for Peace’ 
iTo Meet Thursday 


“Bring Our Boys Home,” will 
be the theme of the next meeting 
of the Veterans for Peace to be 
held Thursday, Jan. 11, at the 
Malin Studios, 225 W. 46 St. The 
program will feature a first person | 
report of World Peace Congress: 
delegate, a membership drive for| 
the Veterans for Peace and a pro- 
gram to combat war ~ hysteria 


propaganda, 


UAW to Appeal 
Firing of Leader 


As ‘Subversive’ 


Special to the Daily Worker 


BUFFALO, Jan. 8.—James Schuetz, chairman. of the 


has gone unanswer 
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The New York State Civil Rights AGES et that 


letters, phone calls and telegrams be sent to Gov. Thomas 
Dewey demanding the rescinding of the order to extradite 


Teachers: Union 
Call All-Night 
Vigil at City Hall 


A oe all-night vigil before) 


City Hall has been called by the 
Teachers Union to. begin Friday, 
Jan. 12, at 4 p.m., and continue 
until Saturday morning at 11 a.m., 
to protest the impending dismissals 
in February of 1,008 substitutes 
by the Board of Education. 

The decision to hold an all-night 
vigil came a$ a-result of a request 
by the TU’s Substitutes Commit- 
tee. A communication sent by the 
union to Mayor Vincent Impellit-|. 
teri to discuss the — problem 


Encouraging support for the 
sub’s fight to remain in -the ‘junior 
and high schools .has . been. ex- 
pressed by parent, teacher and 


James Wilson, 30-year-old Negro, 
to a life term on-a South Carolina 
chain gang. 

Wilson's appeal of the extradi- 


tion order was denied in the F 


eral District Coutt in New York. 
His attorneys have announced 
that an appeal of the decision will 
be taken to the U. S. Circuit Coyrt 


of Appeals. 

In 1941, Wilson was tried in a 
South Carolina Court for the 
shooting of a man who had mo- 
lested Wilson’s wife and_threat- 
ened him. He had no attorney for 
his defense! Within a matter of 
hours, an all-white jury sentenced 
him to life imprisonment. 

In the spring of 1950, Wilson 
escaped from the chain gang on 
the day he was to receive 100 
lashes. On May 9, he was found 
in his Bronx refuge by New: York 
| police and jailed. 

Despite a May, 1949, Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruling on # sim- 
ilar case declaring that “mis- 
treated convicts are entitled to 


continue their freedom after their 
escape,” the:N. Y. Supreme Court 
upheld the etradition order which 
was signed by the then Acting 
Governor Joe R. Hanley. 


union groups. The union is asking 
for an emergency appropriation by 
the Board of Estimate to permit 
the subs to remain in me schools 
after February. 


PROTEST JERSEY ARREST 


Erie County Socialist Party and chief of the auto union’s 
stewards Council in Bell Aircraft, Local 501, was fired on 


orders of the Army for lacking the dunih cicetias, vuilad to. maida 
cH being informed of the dis- 

e. The case is now in the 
hands of the law firm of Levy and 
Rauch for an appeal to the Indus- 
trial Employment Review Board in 
Washington. The case is viewed as 
especially inmyportant because un- 


result of the questioning of the 
ideas and thoughts of neighbors; 
that it would cut off free exchange 
of ideas because people would be 
afraid to express themselves; that 
there were enough of such devel- 
opments toward a police ‘state in 
America; that such an oath would 
be legally worthless anyway, 
Initiators of the amendment 


have access to ciassified material,” 

Until now such action was taken|+ 
only against persons the military 
authorities considered Commuaists 
or members of some 150 organ- 
izations on the Attorney general's 


were a couple of individuals with!’ 
close Tammany connections, and 
with large real estate holdings. 
The introducer, one Nelson Rosen- 
baum, leaned heavily in his argu- 
ment on the red-baiting actions of 
David Dubinsky in the Interna-|‘ 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union to try to rally backing for 
his proposal. Dubinsky is a leader 
of the Liberal Party, and the 
Party's Manhattan leader; Murray 


emesrmemes wee om ee 


Baltimore CP 
Asks Ouster of 
Police Chief 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 8 — The 
Communist Party has called for the 
replacement of Police Commission- 
er Ober as the result of the grand 
ury whitewash of two white po-| 
icemen invelved in the Christmas 
night beating of Booker Stokes, a 
Negro, at a police station. The 
party declared that “the very fact 
that the NAACP brought forward 
a list of 24 cases of police brutal- 
ity against Negro citizens in the 
past year and a half is in itself a 
terrible, indictment of the cruel 
treatment of Negroes. i in our city.” 


; 


Party is. not on that list. 


and twice honorably discharged 
trem the Navy in which he served 
& total of five years, is classed as 


also educational director of Local 
501, United Automobile Workers 
and is the latest of a. len 
of “security risks” dismissed 


and distributed in t 


of one wit 
and record of service in the Navy, 
should be suddenly questioned. 


‘subversive list.” The . Socialist 


Schuetz with ten years seniority, 


‘tool maker, all around.” He is 


line 
the 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 

A leaflet nid by Local 501 
e plant ex- 
presses surprise that the loyalty 


so long a seniority 


“It is strange that: every person 
put out of Bell under the guise of 
security is an active trade union- 
ist,” declared the leaflet. 


“Is. every active unionist who 
fights and speaks.out for the rights 
of his fellow men to work in con- 
stant fear that he may be next? 


TO APPEAL 

“What kind of representation 
can we expect if those whe repre- 
sent us can be removed from their 
jobs after 10 years seniority and 
twe honorable discharges until 
they prove their integrity? 

“If you are next how will you 
prove your integrity?” 

Martin Gerber, the UAW's re- 


Court of Appeals the cases of Ed- 


of the UAW and three others con- 


conviction of Martin Gerber. 


ecutive Board member of the VAW 


sador te Manila. Gullon has. been 


like those fired. by Bell until now 
Schuetz. is not even accused of be- 
longing to a “subversive” organiza- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, Local 501 is mOv- 
ing for an appeal to the New York 


ward Gray, sub-regional director 


victed on “conspiracy” growing out 
of the 1949 strike at Bell. The 
convictions were upheld by the 


| Appellate Division in Rochester, by 
a 4-1 vote. On the same vote the 
court reversed the lower court's 


Gray is a former General Ex- 
and like Gerber is a rightwinger. 


Philippine Gov't 


Hikes Spain Envoy 
MANILA, P. I., Jan. 8.—The 
Philippine Foreign Office today 
announced the elevation. of the 
Spanish legation to embassy status 
and the acceptance of Antonio 
Gullan Gomez as Spanish ambas- | 


minister here since last May, Carlo 
M. Recte has been confirmed as 
Philippine ambassador to Spain. 


Textile Local Demands 
End of Speedup Clauses 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass., Jan. 8.—A packed local union meeting yesterday of textile 
workers from the Hathaway mill unanimously demanded that the clauses in the present. 
for a compulsory trial period for proposed work loads, and for 


union contract prov 
compulsory siren _ 
putes, be taken out of the 


a 


dis- 


‘The’ members 
TWUA-CIO, with all the 
textiles workers in tas area, have} loads 
been forced to accept increase 
after increase in their work loads 
because their hands were tied by 
= itylowtcto C R 
eR arrignan, Rieve-: 
gee ite director of the} 
A. in New Bedford talked! 
about the coming ‘contract -nego- 
oo, he aa ag itn cage 


contract now — Sown, gagenne ted. |pension 


: 


of a possible wage increase, an 


new|escalator clause, and memenes, 

and vacation benefits. As 

soon as he finished, rank and file! 
ee up, attacking the work 


up put over by the 
mill owners, ba a motion 


that the trial a and compul- 
sory arbitration cla 
out of the new siaatien Carri 
immediately rose to defend thes 
two clauses, | 
In the heated: discussion that 
followed, many workers took ‘the| 
floor ‘én ‘support of» the motion 


ses be taken) the 
| from the. contract by 


and support for weavers in the 
Peppermill mill in nearby Fall 
River, who “quit” their jobs a 
week ago rather than accept the 
arbitrator's decision. there for in- 
creased werk loads, 


The action taken to eliminate. 
period and arbitration 
workers of 
€/the Hathaway mill, which: sets pol-. 
icy for mills in this’ area, is ‘ex- 
pected to spread like wildfire/ 
amon g all the CIO Tetxile Workers}, 


'Several expressed their solidarity] industry 


|has. called on Mayor James T. Kir 


iElizabeth, to disagree with the far-. 


FOR PEACE LEAFLET 


ELIZABETH, N. ;., Jan. 8.—The 
Communist Party of New yo 


of Elizabeth to prevent a recur- 
rence of actions such as the recent 
arrest of Charles Nusser, CP state 
organizational secretary, for dis- 


tributing. a peace ! 
was released in $500 bail after he 
was arrested New Years Day on! 


et, Nusser|lets 


and the police authorities in Eliza- 
beth is in direct, violation of ele- 
mentary rights that the labor 
movement and people have “won 
in the past years in Elizabeth—the 


right to speak, the right to criti- 
cize, the Tight to distribute leat- 


charges of “subversion.” He had 
distributed the leaflet Dec. 7 in, 


Elizabeth in freat of 
plant. 


The arrest was ordered at a con- 
ference of police and the City 
Council called. by Council Presi- 
dent Daniel J. Tracey. It was al- 
leged that Nusser “called for op- 
posing military enlistments” and 
“advocated the overthrow of the 
government by force.” 


ALLEGATIONS FALSE 

These allegations are a fabrica- 
tion, it’ was declared by Martha 
Stone, New Jersey CP chairman, | °** 
Miss Stone pointed out, in the let- 
ter to Mayor Kirk, that the leaflet 
—a copy of which was submitted 
|—actually called. for: “stopping the 
war, negotiating differences in Ko- 
rea, bringing our , boys home and 
withdrawing MacA: It is aj 
leaflet offering peaceful’ alterna- 
tives to war. 

“You can see fram the contents 
of this leaflet,” hse said; “that no- 
where does: it military en- 
listments or advocate the over- 
throw of the government. The ar- 
rest of Charles Nusser, however, | our 
does pose the question of whether 
one has the right, in the city, of 


eign policy of our government aad | 
to advocate peaceful alternatives 
to war without being subject to. 
arresta. If advocating peace is sub- 
versive, you would have ta arrest! 
thousands of people in your city: 


who are raising the question of get-| 


r boys out of Karea. 


oe ae in America are now saying| 


we have mp business in Korea.” 
She urged. 


leaflet carefully.. We would “ 


glad to have a committee from our 
organization, who are 

forthe peng of thi leaflet,. to 
‘meet with 


the Singer 


Ford Worker’ S 
Wife Blasts 


‘War Taxes 


DEARBORN, Mich,, Jan. 8 
(LPF). — While Ford Local 600 


‘president ‘Carl Stellato howls for 
war contracts, the tax burden. im- 
posed by the Truman war econ- 
so is making havoc in the work- 


Y Vine budget. 

Mrs. E. Smith, wife of a Ford 
worker, writes to Stellato: “... I 
am a Ford worker's wife and I 
find I cannot\run my ho household on 
the three-day’ work’ week, What 
is there. left after pine the, bills 
and income tax? It is almost im- 

ible to take care of your honest 
Bits after paying that high income 


clothing, food, let alone pay 

, gas, heat our home | 
and pay the milk bills, ete. I am 
sure none of the Ford higher-uns 
have to manage on such li'tle 
money. : 


Council, wher Bboyosd 


this area ‘and maneacenmmele: view. 


vl Gry to 
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Sadism In 
Detroit 


eevee neene By John Pittman eee me 


THE DETROIT POLICE may not be all die- 

hard ex-Confederate soldiers or Ku Klux Klan 

hooligans, but their sadism and barbarous crimes 

against the Negro people differ little, if at all, 

from the atrocities perpetrated during the post 

Reconstruction period by the resurgent —slave- 

holders. The recent police excursion in the Detroit 

spat. the commando raid on the home of Charles 

sordy, Sr., last Nov. 14, was merely the most 

spectacular of numerous recent police actions. 

Indeed, from the record of such actions, a, visitor 

to the automobile capital would get the impres- 

sion that the ghetto is really an occupied country, 

tovbe invaded periodically by punitive expeditions. 

A close parallel could be 

found in the Gestapo and SS 

troop raids on working class 

sections of the cities under 

Nazi occupation in the period 

1938 to 1944. Or if a parallel 

closer to home is desired, one 

might compare the Detroit 

police raids on the Negro 

ghetto to the way U. S. troops 

behave in the occupied towns 

He. of Korea. | 

Only last week the Detroit police brutally beat 

and planted a frame-up charge against Stafford 

Gordy, 22-year-old nephew of Charles Gordy, Sen- 

jor. Young Gordy’s crime? He was a relative 0 

Charles Gordy, Senior, the man who defended his 

son and home against the piratical raiding of the 

police, killing one and wounding another. So the 

cops gave the young man a going-over, and O- 

ing-over” for Negroes is no simple beating, but 
the most cruel kind of torture. 

- 


AFTER THIS MURDEROUS beating, the 

police—seven armed uniformed thugs-accused 
young Gordy of “murder”! 
i ave re Gordy was not the only oné to 
“nay” for the heroism of his uncle. Henry McGill, 
a young Navy veteran and Ford worker, was also 
set upon and brutally beaten. And the police 
flatly announced, in the course of their “enforce- 
ment of the law,” that they were beating McGill 
in retaliation for.the action of the senior Gordy. 
Remember how the Nazis shot down every tenth 
man” in a village where one Nazi had been re- 
sisted by the populace or a, member of the popu- 
Jace. | 

Another recent case: Mrs. Gither, Negro moth- 
er, had her hofne invaded by plainclothesmen 
who swept into the rooms of her daughters, one 
of whom was undressed, searched the house and 
left without showing a warrant or offering any 
explanation. 

And another: two detectives pulled out guns 
and shot at a 18-year-old Negro youth, Gerald 
Perman, who narrowly escaped the bullets. 


All of these incidents occurred in one month | 


" ~December 1950. The record “shows the same 
frequency during months and even years before. 


Brutality, murder and frameups—this is the official 


police policy toward the Negro community. 


; 


: IT IS THIS RECORD which stands behind 

the strange police charge against Haywood Pat- 
terson, one of the nine Scottsboro victims of Ala- 
bama lynch-justice. As in the case of young Staf- 


ford Gordy, the police accuse Pattetson of “mur- 


jon | woe 
Here, indeed, is a matter for a federal investi- 
gation, and an investigation not by Edgar G? Hoo- 


vers FBI, which sought to have Patterson extra- | 


dited to Alabama and which participated in the 
police raid on Gordy’s home. What is needed here 
is an investigation by the federal government, by 
Congress, if you please, of the deliberate policy of 


denial of due process of law.and the equal protec- - 


tion of the laws to Negro citizens. . 
Such an investigation should bear in mind th 
fact that Patterson was arrested just when he was 
scheduled to serye as a witness for the~prosecut- 
ing attomney. He was to substantiate charges by a 
Negro woman of police brutality against her. 
It should bear in mind the fact that Patterson 
has been held in jail, where undoubtedly the 
threat of extradition to Alabama=virtually a 
death sentence—has been used in an effort to ob- 
tain a “confession” or admission of guilt. 
It should be remembered that Patterson, after 
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| Press Roundup — } 


THE MIRROR’s Walter Win- 
chell writes: “Sen. Joe McCarthy 
recently wrote us that a source 
for the Anna Rosenberg ‘mess’ 

-was a reputable West Coast 
anti-Commy named Randolph 
Switt. The Senator was misin- 
formed. His name is Wesley 
Swift, a notorious professional 
hater. . . .” Does this charming 
correspondence mean that 
neither Hitler, McCarthy nor 
Winchell can be considered as 
“reputable” anti-Communists? _ 


. 
THE COMPASS runs a piece 
by economist James P. Warburg, 
who argues that the 
trouble” of American foreign 
policy is that “we are attempting 
to deal with this world” of a 
powerful China and Russia, “as 
if our unexpected world suprem- 
acy of 1945 still existed.” We 
must, says Warburg, return to a 
policy of “peace by negotiation.” 
e 


THE NEWS brings the pro- 
Nazi “America First” line up to 
date. This time the slogans are 
“Make America Strong First” and 
“Fortress America,” and are of- 
fered in an editorail calling for 
the construction of a fascistic 


garrison state In the U. S. as an 


alternative to the Truman-Ache- 
son policy of arming West 
Germany. 
. 
THE HERALD TRIBUNE’s 
Walter Lippmann pitilessly ex- 


amines all the proposals for a 


new Far East policy which fail 
to reckon with realities. He notes 
that only a “small” part of 
Chinese ‘armed strength is com- 
mitted in Korea. He deb 

the myth of Chiang’s military 
power. He writes: “Why, we 
have to ask ourselves, do we 


“basic 


of the President of the -United 


find ourselves facing impossible 
choices wherever we turn in the 
Far East? Because we are un- 
able and unwilling to face the 
facts, which is a most disagree- 
able fact to recognize, that Red 
China is a great military power 
in the Far East and that nothing 
can be settled within the sphere 
of China's historic interest with- 
out the participation of Red 
China.” : | | 
* 


THE POST headlines “Get 
Out of Korea, Tito Asks.” It 
appears that Tito, like Hoover 
and Taft, knows when his class 
blundered. . . . Robert S. Allen 
indicates that MacArthur censor- 
ship is keeping the country from 
knowing how bright the picture - 
is in Korea. “Actual fact is” he 
says, “the underlying battle situ- 
ation is much brighter than 
pictured in those bleak, super- 
ficial, spot-news reports.” 

» 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM 
says we now have “allies who 
will fight.” It means Chiang, 
who has heriocally banked $20 
billions in the U.S., and who . 
never stopped running till he 
reached Formosa; Franco, whose 
Blue Legion folded at the Rus- — 
sian front and Hirohito, whose 
armies were trounced by the 
Chinese People’s Army even be- - 
fore China was liberated. 

* ‘ 


THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
which helped push the U. S. 
into the Korea debacle, .now 
howls that there was “no such 
emergency in Korea” and says 
“the Korean gamble was under- 
taken at.the personal command 


States.” Maybe the war-makers 
need their own private “loyalty” 
oath. —R.F: 


‘Don’t Open the Nazis’ Cage’ | 
' PARIS, Jan. 8.—The danger inherent in arming Nazis is grave, 
according to famed Hebrew poet Abraham Shlonsky, who likened it 
to opening. the, cages of a zoo and letting the wild animals go free 
to stalk and kill. Currently visiting Paris, he said in a statement - 
to the Jewish newspaper Neie Presse: eo oe 

“Any. Jew,‘no matter who he may be, but who is at all con- 
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How Pizer Meets the .. 
- Deep South’s Problems. 


FROM THE SOUTH COMES an interesting 

story to, reaffirm the old experience that if one 
shifts to the right he moves towards those who 
are” lily-white. 
- The United Furniture Workers is currently 
involved in an organizing drive in the South un- 
der the patronage of the CIO’s so-called Southern 
Organizing Committee. Recently the union's 
southern district held a regional conference, with 
President Morris Pizer and a number of CIO top 
officials attending. ae z 

Delegate Harvey Cox of =m 
the Thomasville, N. C. local, a + 
Negro, proposed that in view {| 


of the fact that at least half of @ 
the workers whom the union = 


Ma's _ ranean ben's 
et Re. pee 
* Ld vanes I) ol . « *, 
organize are Ne ae a 
, "ate shea 's + Pahatate® 
. aot ane *. AS d 
ri. Ce pA 
Pope nr 


at least one of the four organ- & 
izers the union has in the field 
be a Negro. It is also well 
known to the union’s leaders 
that about half of the UFW's 
present membership is Negro 
with certain locals almost all Negro 
nantly so, as in Memphis, Henderson an 
asville, N, C.~ | 
Moreover, the union's Negro members are the 
most militant and proved it by the bitter and Jon 
strike they fought in Thomasville, Memphis om 
other cities, in face of strikebreaking by mostly 
whites. They have also brought up from their 
ranks some of the best live wires in the union. 
So, even the old phony alibi of “incompeténce” 
couldn't be raised. 


or predomi- 
Thom- 


BUT COX HAD NO SOONER made his sug- 
gestion than the CIO visitors and their stooges 
jumped upon him with scurrilous denunciations 
and the familiar charge of “disrupter.” The fa- 
miliar southern hatchet job was tried to intimi- 
date the Negro delegates. But most of those pres- 
ent had been organized for somé time and were 


veterans at this sort of thing. Rev. Dennis of the. . 


Sumter, N. C., local rose and said, “I don’t know, 
but I think Brother Cox has something there.” - 
It was: only after one of the delegates rose and 
expressed some doubt on the proposal, that Pizer 


rose and flatfootedly declared the Cox proposal 
“out of order.” 
That’s how matters have been. disposed of in. 


er 


the UFW since Pizer shifted from the progressive » 


side to a united front with an assortment that in- 
cludes white supremacists in the South, Associa-. 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists in Pittsburgh and 
other parts in the north, and some shady elements 


like the white leader of the southern district he.. 


recently fired for misappropriating “funds. - 
Pizer, incidentally, had to make a trip to. the 


its protest for scheduling a meeting of the General 
Executive Board in a High Point, N. C. jimcrow 
hotel where’ James Walker, the only Negro Board 
member and member of the Henderson local, 
would not be able to attend. He apologized and 


_ shifted-the meeting to New York. 


The fact that Pizer is. a ntember of the CIO’s 


Henderson ‘all-Negro local to reply personally to . 


Anti-Discrimination Committee did not make-him 


conscious of the need to be careful when choosing 
a meeting, eating or sleeping place. When he was 


in the progressive camp there were at least some __ 


people around to remind 
matters. ; 
Pizer's deficiencies are, of course, not new to 


him of such “little” 


our readers. Of far greater importance is the evi-. 
dence the UFW’s .Southern district conference ~_ 
gave of the developing union consciousness in our 
“Black Belt.” Negro men or women who will stand 
up for full rights as leaders, ag the Negro dele- 
‘| gates did in that district meeting, are the people 
who also lead in the Negro national liberation ~ 


movement. They live in’ or come from areas where 


a majority of the population is Negro, but where - 


the Negro people have fewer rights than any- 
where else in the country. They are, in fact, treat- 


_ed like a colonial people. . 


aa 


17 years in the Alabama hell which he himself 
described so vividly in his book, had settled down - 
in Detroit to steady work and social usefulness— 
as much as the jimcrow system would permit him. 
But he was vulnerable to a ‘police frameup—the . 
_ danger of extradition hung over. him. It would be 
 @ great setback to the cause of Negro rights and 
_ elementary justice if the Detroit cops are able to 
_ get away with this latest act of vile racist perse- | 


cerned about thé future of his people, must view the various at- 
tempts to rearm’ Germany with deepest apprehension. To the 
'. whole world, but especially to the Jews, such an act would be 
tantamount to opening the cages in a zoo, and letting the wild 
animals go free to stalk and kill. me a as 

“Those of us, who survived the threat of that ferocious wild 
animal, Nazism, must wholeheartedly join in the protest move- : 
ment of progressive humanity against the legalization of neo- union leaders make nice 


_° The Negro people know what they can-expect 
1 from plantation owners, employers and others in — 
the white ruling class._But they had a right to ex- 
- pect something better from a union that boasts 
of its anti-discrimination policy. The Cox proposal 
| was to them a test. Many of them who heard of —_— 
the conference must have concluded that some’ = 
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~ People Say ‘Peace’! 

(Continued from Page 1) 
does not have to attack the United States to secure dom- 
ination of the world.” 

First, the government warned us that we must rush 
our armies to prepare for a future attack on us; now we 
are told that even if there never is any attack on us, we 
will still be the victims of “Soviet aggression "! We will 
still be justified, as Hitler’: presumably was, in launching 
an atomic, “preventive” war on the USSR, 

And to meet this non-aggressive “aggression” we are 
supposed to get ready to die in large numbers! 

That seems to be-the Truman Doctrine brought up- 
to-date. 


- TRUMAN KNOWS the people demand peace talks. 
He says he is willing to negotiate; but “no appeasement” 
he cries. This is a trick. Truman and his colleagues brand 
ALL NEGOTIATIONS as “appeasement.” They refuse 
the slightest concession to any peace settlement. © They 
are determined NOT TO NEGOTIATE. 

At the very moment he was professing friendship for 
China, Truman was blackmailing Britain and France to 
start an economic 4lockade of China! 


At the very moment he said he would negotiate with 
the USSR, he was blackmailing Britain and France—and 
the German people—to accept a revived Nazi war machine 
whose sole aim is to launch another Hitler attack on the 


USSR. 


Truman is committing the USA to the suicidal theory 
that American boys must get ready to die by the millions 
in order to prevent colonial revolutions in Asia and Africa; 
to halt workingclass democratic advances in West Europe, 
and to intervene in the Socialist nations by force to smash 
up their Socialist industrial advances. According to him, 
America is not “safe” or “free” if Africa or Asia gets rid of 
imperialism, if West Europe remains at peace with the So-. 


viet Union, or adopts Socialism. 
: © a € 


FOR THIS WILD SCHEME he wants to extend the 
draft, build huge armies of infantry to cross the oceans, and 
push the USA into the pit of atomic death. For this he de- 
mands “sacrifice” by Labor, and the submission to the jim- 
crow “white supremacy system in America. 

But Truman’s estimate of the world is not the American ; 
ee S. 

The nation is awaking to the reality that we can have 
peace, that the Soviet Union wants peace and is actively 
working to make another war impossible. 

The path to peace negotiation in Korea, in Europe, is 
wide open. - It is only the government’s determination to 
spurn peace which has kept us off this path. 

_ The mobilization -America needs is not for the suicide 
of more Koreas and the “millions of American graves” in 
Europe planned for us now. The mobilization we need is 
for peace, for negotiations with China and the USSR, 
for getting out of Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

America needs mobilization for the increase of our 
living standards, for the war against jimcrow discrimin- 
ation, and for social advance through peaceful relations 
with the rest of the world. 

We call upon all Americans to challenge President 
Truman’s blueprint for disaster, sold to us in the name of a 
mythical peril invented to stampede our reason. 


Register Now 

IF EVER THERE WAS A TIME when people had 
to study—to get beneath the surface of every day's events 
—that time is now. 

The headlines flash b biveterteailly Soothsayers, 
crystal ball gazers, and phi osophers of every stripe all 
crowd in on us to give us the “secret” to today’ S swift- 
moving developments. 

But it is only Marxism which can unlock the secrets 
of the war madness, the nightmare which the trusts-would 
envelope us in. Only Marxism can reveal the secret of 
naciand s strength today as it battles with tremendous 
confidence in the new crusade—to prevent another world | 
war. 

The courses at the ‘iii School for Social Science, 
16 Street and Sixth Avenue, N.Y.C., are admirably suited 
to a every one of us a better citizen, a keener. human. 

“tis a braver fighter for our country’s welfare. The 
faculty invites all New Yorkers, especially workers, Negro 
. and white, to join -with them in the mastery of social 


science. We heartily endorse their call. We urge stall 


istration now. 
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Dec. 3 for the People’s Councils. 


perform for the voters in Romania duying the elections on 
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the critics, Td d say. And I don't mean 'the 


Soviet People View 


Painting 


By Joseph Clark 


Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent 


MOSCOW. 


YOU HEAR ENTHUSIASTIC comment from 
the large numbers of people who are attracted to 
the big, striking painting of Robeson singing at the 
second Peekskill concert. As thousands pour 
through the Tretyakov Gallery to view the ex- 
hibit of Soviet artists, invariably they stop and 
comment on this picture, called “Song of Peace.” 

Three young artists collaborated on the Robe- 
son painting, K. I. Schatz, born in 1915, V. I. 
Polyakov,born the same year, and J. V. Redoman 
born in 1921. They caught the spirit of Peekskill. 
You see it in the faces of the worker guards sur- 
rounding the singer; in the veteran's overseas cap 
perched jauntily on the head of one of the guards; 
in the American flag and above all in the hand- 
some Robeson figure. 

The American scene appears again at the ex- 


hibit in an illustration of the Aug. 1 Union Square 


demonstration, showing an anti-war speaker high 
up on a flagpole addressinb the crowd. There's 
still another Robeson picture showing him on a 
platform surrounded by the word peace, paix, 
mir, Pokoj, entitled “Voice of America.” | 

And of course you have the American scene 
again in the section of the exhibit devoted to 
cartoons and caricatures where Truman, Dulles, 
Harriman and Acheson are satirized along with 
Churchill, Trygve Lie, Attlee, etc. 


SINCE SOVIET PEOPLE view art as a nor- 
mal part of life you get a pretty good idea of what's 


happening in Soviet life from the paintings, 


sculpture, illustrations—1,000 in all—at the exhibit. 


The most dramatic statuery is devoted to the 
big theme of the day—peace. Four younger. sculp- 
tors collaborated with V. I. Mukhina, born in 
1897, to create the figures—in the foreground a 
woman and her child, the woman holds the dove 
of peace in her outstretched hand; then an arm- 


| less veteran, a Korean mother holding up her 


murdered baby; a group of Negro and white 
workers. 


The themes include building, big construc- 
tion jobs, peaceful labor. But theres a great 
variety of both subject matter sa approach in the 
still lifes, the landscapes, sea s s, portraits of 
children, of groups of indivi uals; historical 
—— ‘old themes and new. Socialist realism 

laces great stress on the individual and the 
eroes of a. socialist society are -.everywhere— 


‘workers who have received awards for their. labor; _ 


farmers, soldiers, actors, writers, artists, dancers, 
leaders of the Russian revolution—Lenin, jae 
Sverdlov, Dzerzhinsky, Kalinin—and ral Coo 
day leaders of the Soviet government 
munist Party. 
Why is there no abstr 

realism aa the other 

asses for modern-art at hee 


Moscow’ 


~ American c 
foreign language books; a bit further you see them 
_ crowding the pet store; people walk out with 
. dozens of varieties of fish, birds, turtles, bunnies, _ 
nting, cubism sur-. 


hr geen s ie fe ves fadapineh treads Br orca robes Lge Ser : 


ot Robeson 


the exhibit on an ordinary week-day, not at the 
opening day. The critics I have in mind are the 
people. Art means people to builders of a com- 
munist society. They can ’t understand.an approach 
to art which ignores people, which disdains peo- 
ple, which condescends. The critics who dictate 
the styles you see at the exhibit here are workers 
from shops, students from universities, farmers, 
professional people, yes even the school children 
who come in droves. 

One of the impressive features of the exhibit 
is the wide recognition given tothe graphic arts, 


book illustrations, lithographs, etc. You see both 


black and whites and colored drawings for con- 


temporary Soviet novels, for travel books (with 
eat stress on China's liberation), for fairy tales, 
olk lore, classics both Russian and world-wide. 


DNIEPROSTROY was a well known word 
here nearly.20 years ago when they were building 
the huge dam and power plant on the Dnieper. 
Dnieprestroy. (a contraction of the words Dnieper 
and construction project) is ‘in the news again as a 
new dam and power plant job gets under way at 
Kakhovka on the same Ukranian river. Tlie news- 
papers report that. huge excavators, large num- 
bers of trucks and all sorts of complicated ma- 
chinery are being sent to the site of this, one of the 
four big projects of communist construction. 


| s 

PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION in Moscow 
in 1951 place major stress on housing for work- 
ers. A big housing project is going up for the . 
workers of the Zhdanov Typographical machin- 
ery plant. There will be a 400-seat movie thea- 
tre on the first floor of the house. A number of 
12-story. apartment houses wilfgo up for other: 


workers and Stalin auto plant workers will get 
360 additional apartments. There will be 500,000 


square meters more apartment house space in 
Moscow next year. 
" | _2 a 
THE CURRENT MOVIE hit “Far From 
is based on the Adjaev novel of the 
same name available in English translation. 
, . * | | : 
IF YOU SEE no tension, jitters or war hysteria 
here under ordinary circumstances, that fact im-. 


_ presses you even more during the holidays. There 
probably wasn’t a family in Moscow which didn’t 


have a tree with all the decorations. On Kuznet- 
sky Most you saw women pouring in and out of 


the house of models store; walk further up and 


“they're buying up English, French, Corman, - ) 
lassics. in. a’ bookstore specializing in i 


etc. . . . You can't say the theatres were more 
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IN MY LAST TWO COLUMNS I gave you some history, of 


labor detense, as a preview to what we face in 1951. Befere con- 
tinuing, let-me correct a date. The speech ef George Dimitroff on 
labor detense, to which I referred, was made in 1935, not in 1928, 


as incorrectly stated. It is to be found in his book “The United 
Front,” published by International Publishers, in 1938. It’s worth 
reading many times over, I assure you. 


Well, we are now in the second half of the 20th century. Se. 


tar, no great difference can be observed. But don't let that worry 
you. The first half started very dreary, too. Taking a leng-rang 
view backward, the last 50 years were certainly vane | 
what Gus Hall aptly described, at the recent #iaiia 
Communist Party convention, as “seme hunk ef | 
history.” SB E 
~ In 1900, there were four dominant dynasties. 
in continental Europe—practically absolute mon- jgf 
archies, Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, Romanoff and. 
Savoy (Italian). All have been swept inte the 
ath heap of ‘history, along with a host of smaller j 
ones. Not a major king or queen is left on a 
throne in Europe today, only a couple of figure- § 
heads here and: there. ; 
Great Britain hangs on to’.a farcical, expen- oe 
Sive and powerless royal family. In 1900, Queen Victoria was 
designated “Empress ot Great Britain, Ireland and India” and the 
“sun never sets on the British possessions.” In China, a: Dowager 
E:mpress sat on a Manchu throne conquered in 1644. About the 
only Emperor of any importance left in Asia today is Hirohito, 
Gen. ‘MacArthur's Charlie McCarthy, kept by force of American 


arms on the throne of Japan. 
s 


BUT THE DEPARTURE of kings was just a preliminary, 
although in another half-century children will view them as chess 
pieces and fairy tale figments. Revolutions and war shook one 
after another inte the discard, and people’s movements ushered 
in great political changes. Early in the century, we heard. of the 
Russian Revolution of 1905, and of Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese 
revolution ef 1911. The course of history in these twe countries 
introduced not only new names, but great social changes. 


We heard of Lenin and saw the end of capitalism in the 


Soviet Union, born in 1917, and the struggle against foreign im- 


perialisms and for people's liberation in Asia, which 
to iruition in China. : 

Some historian said, “China thinks in “centuries” to give the 
false impression of a slow-moving lethargic people. But the Chinese 
people moved with lightning speed in the past tew years. _ 

The great historic event of the past half-century is that over 
800 millions of people are either living under Socialism or are 
deliberately moving rapidly inte Socialism. This is all in the 
memory of many of us who certamly de not consider ourselves 
ancient bemgs cither. We have seen the end of more than feudal 
oa We have seen the beginning of the end of capitalism 
as ; : 


has new come 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ahead can be even’ more 
Satistying than our backward glance. By the year 2000, or 50 


years trom now, bankers, landlords, capitalists and generals, should 


be museum pieces, like kings and queens. But only the very young 
rant us today will be around to enjoy a different kind of world 
then. | 


It wont happen automatically either for them any more than 
did the tremendous progress of the past 50 years. Sweat, bleod, 
tears, martyrdom, persecution, imprisonments, torture, executions, 
mass. murders, and work, organization, struggle, tremendous will, 
determination, sacrifice, deep thoughts, painstaking: analysis, wise 
planning,- great understanding, leadership, all went inte the prodig- 
ous earth-shakig forward efforts of millions of people in the past 
half-century. 

Nor let.us ferget the herrors. of fascism, which was aimed to 
jast a thousand years. and turn back the cleck of history to bar- 
barism, nor the millions who died to stop it. Today the imperialist 
warmakers are r@ady to go further than. fascism has yet gone—to 
atomic annihilatien of millions te either save their doomed system 
or te cause a large pertion of the human race the perish with it. 
The second half ef the 20th century starts with the titanic struggle 
for world peace and against fascism as first on its agenda, to 
enable the completion of the. people's history of the first half. 

The: times, however, do not permit us more than a backward 
glance at even an inspiring and encouraging “hunk of history,” hard 
fought as it was, as Gus Hall forcefully reminded us. We must 
be up and about our imperative tasks for 1951, the year we live: in, 
a reality between the irrevocable past and the uncarved future. 
Each day counts. _ : 


The Communist Party convention gave a well-rounded view _ 


of what is now on the agenda for the American people—te secure 


peace, defend the Bill. of . Rights, win full rights. for the Negro 


people, to help all oppressed people over the world. establish their 
rights to selt-determination and national liberation, and to build 
friendship between all peoples and nations. | 

_ If -we resolutely do all this, in every detail and through all 


forms of mass struggle on a day-to-day basis, our children, in | 


1ess and security, can also view “some hunk of history” in. 


icannery workers. 


ijand Knut 
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PITTSBURGH, Jan. 8—In a federal court suit here Jan. 3, 27 Negro drivers for 
the Yellow Cab Co. demanded damages and an injunction against discrimination and 
Jother violations of their constitutional rights. Their attorney, Hyman Schlesinger, asked 


the court also te set aside and 
vacate fines and suspensions inflict- 
ed on four of -his clients. Named. 
as defendants in the complaint are 
the Yellow Cab Co. and its gen- 
eral. superintendent, George 
Schratz, and Taxicab Drivers Local 
128, AFL. Teamsters and its busi- 
ness agent, Charles Weber. 

The plaintiffs, identified as 
“Negre citizens of the U.S. and of 
Pennsylvania,” residing in Pitts- 


a. burgh, charged. that the company 


and union “entered inte 2 con- 


spiracy, together with the individ- 
‘al defendants herein,” to deprive, 


them of their constitutional rights: 


In an attached memorandum, 
they submitted working regulations 
which require drivers to work out 
of an uptown garage in Dinwiddie 
Street and to leave a. station or 
stand if another cab, driven by a 
white driver,: seeks that spot. 

The. company and union were 
further’ charged with making an 


1949; which in effect nullified the 
plaintiffs’ “seniority preference” 
rights te choose which one of the 
company’s garages they would 
work from. An agreement made 
on the same date gave the union 
exclusive bargaining rights for the 
firm's drivers. | 
‘Four of the plaintiffs were: said 
in the complaint to have 
fined, suspended and_ otherwise 


illegal agreement on March 25, 


penalized for breaking seme of 
the “discriminatory” rules. Coe 
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SEATTLE, Jan. 8.—The U. S. Court of Appeals in San Francisco ruled last week 
that the Immigration Service had acted illegally by holding labor leader Ernest Mangaoang 
{without bail in McCarran Law deportation proceedings. The court ordered Mangaoang, 


a Filipine American, who was ar- 
rested during the October McCar- 
ran raids, freed. on bail. 


Mangaoang, 48, is business 
agent of the Cannery Workers 
Union, Lecal 7-C, and a veteran 
ef World War II. He has. been a 
legal resident of the U.S. since 
1923 and fer years devoted him- 
self to the interests of his fellow 
He played a 
leading role in the trade union 
campaign that raised wages in the 
industry fFrem $25 te $2350 a 


i month, 


His arrest, 1:30 a.m. Oct. 22, 
at his home im Seattle was de- 
nounced by his unien as retalia- 
tion for his leadership in the suc- 
cessful. wage increase fight. 

Mangaoang is one of the 48 
non-citizens seized in the nation- 
wide Octeber raids. Still held are 
David: Hyun, Harry Carlisle, Frank 
Carlsen and Miriam Stevenson, all 
from Los Angeles. Also held with- 
out bail are John Zydok, Detroit, 
Heikkinen, Duluth, 


Mina. 


The Department of Justice con- 
tinued to press its deportation 
drive against militant leaders and 
rank and file members. of trade 
unions. who-are non-citizens by an- 
nouncing a fiew series of McCar- 
ran Law deportation “trial” dates. 

Scheduled for expulsion “trials” 
at New York Immigration Head- 
quarters,’ 70 Columbus. Ave., are: 
Charles Kratochvil, Department 
Store Union, Jan. 11; Benjamin 
Saltzman, Painters. Union, Jan. 15; 


tAnthony Cattonar, a founder of 


the United Electrical Union, Jan. 


122. Jack Schneider, assistant man- 


lager of the Furriers Joint Ceun- 
cil, Jan. 23; Ida Gottesman, Amal-' 


-Ygamated Clothing Workers, Jan. 


94. Sarah Disend,; housewife, Jan. 


199 Frank Borich, fermer leader 


National Miners Unien, Jan. 50, 


jand Manuel Tarazona, Fur Dyers 


Union. 


Morning Class on 
Negro Question . 

A Tuesday morning class on the 
National and Negro Question, 


jtaught by Doxey A. Wilkerson, 


will begin at the Jefferson School 
of Social Science tomorrow. 
Designed for housewives and, 


| others. who cannot attend evening 
iclasses, the course will dea! with 


basic Marxist theory on the na- 


{tional question: the colonial ques- 
ition today—in Asia, Latin America 


land Africa; and the Negro ques- 


land stood ‘by their rank and file 


|by four 


Pepperell 
Still Out on Speedup 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Jan. 8.—Rejecting a ruling in- 
creasing their workload to as many as 80 tons per craftsman 


the weavers of the Pepperell 


Weavers 


Manufacturing Co. continued 


te stay out of the plant. 

More than 400 workers thrown. 
out of work by the stoppage by 
the weavers applied for unempley- 
ment insurance. The company, 
meanwhile, insisted that the work- 
ers conform to the arbitrater’s rul- 


ling increasing. the’ worklead and 


threats were raised to blacklist the 
weavers in the entire Fall River- 
New Bedford area through the 
textile manufacturers Association. 

Edward Doolan, regional direc- 
tor of the CIO Textile Workers of 
America, joined with the company 
to: break the steppege: <o 

The workers defied. the threat 


: : 
Start Drive for Raise 


For Letter Carriers | 
DETROIT, Jan. 8 (FP).—The 
national drive for a 17 per cent 
pay raise fer postal employes was: 
kicked off in Detroit with a down- 
tewn mass meeting jan. 6 spon- 
sored by Branch 1, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers (AFL). 

The present scale starts at $1.31 
an hour, equal to-$2670 & year, ris- 
ing through 11 annual stages to a 
top of $3670 a year. 

The lettercarriers want to reach 
the maximum in. 5 years instead of: 
11, in addition to the 17 per cent : 
boost on the minimum and all sub- 
sequent grades. National president 
William C, Donerty of the associa- 
tion is the prime sparkplug behind 
the drive, which has been blessed 
essmen whe. have 
introduced bills for the increase. 

“The theory was, says Branch 
1, “that a boy would start with 


spokesman Anthony Biello, who 
issued a statement in their behalf 
demanding that the Textile. Union's 
leaders. eliminate the arbitration 
and trial period speedup clause 
from the contract as new negetia- 
tions for a national cotton agree- - 
ment gets under way. : 

It is under that caluse. that the 
work-load. ruling was handed 
down. Rapping the TWUAs re- | 
gional director Edward R. Doolan 
tor denying him'‘a right te speak in 
behalf of the weavers Biello hit 
at the company for shutting down 
the entire plant. 

“It is nothing less than a lock- 
out by the company, in violation 
of article 7 of the unien-manage- 
ment contract...” he said. “This 
lockout is an effort by the company 
to split and intimidate the work- 
ers. 

“Weavers who quit their jobs in 
pretest against the increased speed- 
up and workloads, are not respon- 
sible for the closing of the mill.” 

The weavers are in 2a strategic 
position because of the shortage 
of men in their craft. They say 
they simply quit the job and are 
not on strike as charged by the 
company. ~~ x 


whet On? 


Tonight Manhattan 
LENIN ON COMMUNIST ETHICS to be 
‘discussed: by Howard Selsam, at the Jef- 
ferson School, STS Sixta Ave... tenight at 
8 p.m. Free. admission. - 


Tomerrow Manhattan 


a 


will begin 
| Fee is $7.00, at the | 
Seciat Bcience, 575 Sixth Ave. (cor. 16th. 
Bt.) W.Y.C. : 


RATES: 


$2670: and as he carried and had 
.a family the-regular increase would 


new hires are veterans of World 


in imum, doesn't take them very/j} 


take of him. But today almost alli] 


War Il, married and with children. 4 
Today's minimum, and even the} 
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Daily Worker, New York, Tueeday, January 9, 1951 Pa ge . 9 


Dewey 


(Continued from Page 2) 
publican leaders over = pol- 
icy as expressed by Taft, Hoover 
and Dewey, is reflected in the leg- - 
islature where many Republicans 
privately argue that “the governor 
is going too fast and covering too 
much ground. 


Thus far only the Democrats 
have been silent. Their subservi- 
ence to Dewey's war program is 
now embarrassing to them because 
it has exposed their bipartisan zeal 
to sell the state a Truman-Dewey 
program of war, witchhunts and 
wage curbs. 

‘Dewey, taken aback by the sud- 


oh 


| Truman 


(Continued from Page 3) 
charges against the socialist So- 
viet Union. 


“Our national safety would be 
gravely prejudiced if the Soviet 
Union were to su in harness- 
ing to its war machine,” said Tru- 
man, “the resources and the’ man- 
power of the free nations on the 
‘|borders of its empire.” __ 


“If western Europe were to fall 
to Soviet Russia, it would douhle 
the Soviet supply of coal and 
triple the Soviet supply of steel. 
If the free countries of Asia and 
Africa’ should fall to Soviet Rus- 
sia, we would lose the sources of 
many of our most vital raw ma- 
terials, including uranium, which 
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a conference with the Mayor. They An Editorial 

» were, besides Powell, Assembly- WE THANK our readers for their splendid response 
/ men Eli sais mot. a man| (2 Our request for news of the grass roots sentiment 
etc, | throughout the country.. They are sending us. hundreds 
"Brown, whom the rally called| Of items and letters from local newspapers in every part 
| —wpen to introduce a resolution in of the U.S.A. Thus they help us to continue reporting 
% ui) Couicll on the case, had said the biggest story of our time—the upsurge for peace 

" Friday: “I’m a Democrat and my| ®™0ng the plain people of America. } 

Panty let us dows in. this com- While we are thanking our readers for what they 
munity. But my Party or no other have already done, we urge them to continue and expand 
Party will do anything unless we it. No other newspaper in the country is interested in 
con ot te ea reflecting daily what the American people want most of 

+ all—an end to wars and the’ development of friendly 
relations among all powers on earth. 
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The big question yesterday was 
what the Harlem politicians will 


do now that Impellitteri has cal- J 


_ policeman 


-Jously ignored their community- 
backed demands for an audience 
with him. 

Two previously unrevealed po- 
lice attacks on well-known Har- 
lemites weie made known by 
Bishop R. C. Lawson of the Ref- 
ugee Temple Friday night during 
the rally there for justice in the 
killing of Negro veteran John Der- 
rick, 

His own son, Horace Lawson, 
the Bishop related, just out of the 
Army and two other young minis- 
ters had stopped in front of a jew- 
elry store on West 125 St., having 
o left services at the nearby 

emple. 


“They.were accosted by a detec- 
tive who accused them of ‘casing’ 
. the store,” the Bishop charged. 
“This officer stopped a cab, or- 
dered them into it and when my 
son protested the officer went for 
his gun. Only the cool and reason- 
ing talk of my son prevented an- 
other Derrick case that day,”. Bish- 
op Lawson charged. 


“I later had to go and bail them 
out,” Bishop Lawson said, “but a 
insisted on arresting 
them anyway.” 


The other incident revealed by 
Bishop Lawson. was the beating of 
_ James Lawson, the African Na- 
tionalist leader, by the captain of 
the 32nd Precinct James Lawson 
is a distant relative of the Bishop. 

‘The~African Nationalist leader 
and several of his group were re- 
so arrested for picketing a lo- 
cal Catholic Church. 

Flaving the police for their “dis- 
regard for black men and women,” 
Bishop Lawson urged action by 
the people of Harlem and told the 
cheering audience, “We want to 
be saved, not from sin, but from 
police brutality.” 
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In Fond and Loving Memory 
of my Husband 


JIM GREEN 


A true son of the working 
class. He never lost his faith 


in the people 
ROSE 


= 


in. 


Our | Deepfelt sympathy and 


condolence .to. our Comrade 


GEORGE: MORRIS 


and his family on the death of 
his MOTHER 


we 


BRIGHTON SECTION 
C.P. BROOKLYN 
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The People Write on Peace 


(Continued trom Page 1) 
imperialist war is the letter in the Bergen Evening Record, where 
a reader by the name otf J. L. Brown, ot Fair Lawn, N. J., wrote 
a letter in the style ot “Dooley, the irresistible bartender talking 
to his tavorite customer, Hennessy, about the Korean situation.” 

“Now suppose, Hennessy,” Dooley says, “the Chinese had a 
big army a stone's throw trom our borders, would we be in the 
least bit worried? Niver! An’ suppose they were knocking down 
the bridges into Texas—only the Mexican ends, mind ye—would 
we be worried?” 

Dooley shakes his head and says he will “never understand 
the Chinese.” — 

“All the same,” said Hennessy, “I tee] pathriotic with all this 
war talk.” 

“Go on wid you,” said Dooley, “You could niver be a real 
patriot. Ye have no stock ticker in yer house.” 

NEBRASKA VIEW 

And 2,000 miles across the country, in the Lincoln, Neb. State 
Journal you find this: ‘ 

“1 turther wonder how dead the millions, yes millions, ot 
casualties ot this ‘coming war will be. Also I wonder how much 
excess profits the numerous members of the armed forces will 
have to report.” 

The Nebraskan “warns” that 
appeal to GI's in the ‘coming war.’ 

“Visualize U. S. troops in an alien land, hard pressed, cold 
and hungry under ceaseless gun and propaganda fire,” he says, 
“The. propaganda line—the workers state versus a capitalistic state 
which sends its men out to die while some people and corporations 
at home are making huge profits. Perhaps some corporation's annual 
statement will be attached to their leaflets. Effective now? No. 
Ettective two or three years of hard and bitter fighting? It is hard 
to tell.” 

TIME TO ACT 

Another reader in the same newspaper criticizes her fellow- 
Americans for being “spectators” on government policy, instead of 
moulders ot it. “Now we realize,” she writes, “that we are likely to 
pay dearly tor our neglect. We have lost sons or friends in one ot 
the two World Wars or in Korea. We are likely to lose more, to 
say nothing ot losing our own lives, our freedom or our prop°rty.” 

The same note is struck in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, of 
Virginia where Eleanore Smithson, of Petersburg, writes: 

“I, as well as others, thought at the beginning of the war in 
Korea we had no right there, any more than if any of those coun- 
tries, large or small, should. come into Mexico or Canada.” 

“The Americans as a whole,” she continues, “want peace, but, 
sorry to sav, there are some who consider the dollar and what might 
be gained b,/ continued war.” 

This writer calls for immediate withdrawal of our troops from 
Korea. “Let those people have their way of living and the government 
they -want’ the samé as we want ours. The Chinese have a right 
hel are justified in defending their possessions and helping their 
neighbors (the Koreans) to put down any foreign aggression there.” 
AN UNJUST CAUSE ; 

Another. D. L. Conger, of Staunton, in the same issue declares 
bluntly that “we were the aggressors as soon as we pushed over the 


“Communist propaganda will 


88th parallel. 


“Our cause in North Korea was not just, and should not have 
prospered,” he argues. “I see no reason for us to embroil ourselves 
in ‘war with China, with whom we have no real cause. to quarrel, 
except that we do not like each other's government, and that is a 
mighty poor excuse to send-our boys out to be killed.” | 

A third reader, Rena Everrett, writes, the same day: “I feel if 
we had someone else (than Truman) who loved peace with all his 
heart we would be at peace. I wonder sometimes when he is out on 


his cruise having a good time if he ever thinks about the mothers 


at home shedding tears over their sons who are being killed and 


} wounded and suffering the hardships\ that confront them.” 


DETROIT, Jan. 8.—“I thoroughly agree with Robert E. Engle 
in his views on atom warfare, as expressed in the Detroit Free Press. 

“That any supposedly Christian nation could indulge in the 
particularly kind of mass slaughter that the A-bomb represents is 
an insult to our country and the civilization of man. 

' “We can never ri 
the murder of mnocent men, women and childten in the destruction 
ot Hiroshima. Let us not make the same mistake twice.” 

She concludes: “My Country may she alwa 
wrong, may she be put right.” ; 


‘WAR PROGRAM 


ourselves of the blood on our hands left from 


be right, but if 


We offer heartfelt condolences to 


_ George Morris and his family 


on the death of his mother 


' 


is the basis of our atomic power. 


“In such a situation, the Soviet 
Union could impose its demands 
on the world, without resort to 
COMBO... 50 8: | 


Referring to the domestic scene, 
Truman asserted, “we must uphold 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
conscience in our land.” But he 
did not ask for repeal or even revi- 
sion of the McCarran police-state 


bill which has outlawed these free- 
doms. 


Shortages in consumer goods 
are to be expected, he said, as the 
Government sharply limits civilian 
use of copper, aluminum, rubber 
and other materials. 


The President stressed that he 
intends to carry through the entire 
war program as originally enun- 
ciated by him over the past months 
and years, including the. stock-| 
piling of atomic weapons, build- 
ing up the armed might of the 
U. S. and its partners in the North 
Atlantic alliance, world domination 
through the Marshall plan and 
point Four, economic mobilization 
including wage “stabilization” and 
the forcible prevention of strikes, 
drafting an army of three and a 
half million men. 


“We are building much stronger 
military forces~and we are build- 
ing them fast,” he boasted. “We 
are preparing for full wartime mo- 
bilization, if that should be neces- 
sary. 

“We have developed new types 
of jet planes and powerful tanks,” 
Truman said. “We are concentrat- 
ing on producing the newest types 
of weapons and producing them as 
fast as we possibly can. 

“Our present program calls for 
expanding the aircraft industry. so 
that it will have the capacity to 
produee 50,000 modern military 
planes a year. We are preparing 


tanks a year. 

“The planes we are producing 
now are a lot bigger—and: a = lot 
better—than the planes we had 
during the Jast war.” 

The new B-36 costs three and 


the capacity to produce 35,000). 


half million dollars each, Truman: 


for the old B-17. Truman closed 


| 


said, in comparison with $275,000 | 


with an appeal for national unity 


den opposition within his own 
ranks and temper of the people, 
denied today he is seeking “dicta- 
torial powers. At a press con- 
ference, he said it was strictly up 
the legislature to define his au- 
thority. — 


“I want this bill to have the 
widest and closet consideration 
possible: by everybody,” Gov. 
Dewey said, adding that copies 
will be sent “by my office to every 
mayor, board of supervisors and 
local defense director in the state.” 


“There will be no rush in pass- 
ing if in the legislature. It will be 
a month at Jeast before it is ready 
for legisative action.” 


But Dewey made it clear he in- 
tends to fight for the most sweeping 
authorizations contained in the 
measure. He warned that unless 
“volunteer” civilian defense work- 
ers reported en masse to his mobil- 
ization call, he would insist that 
the bill retain its provisions grant- 
ing him the right to conscript 
“anyone for war duty. The 
Becker-sponsored legislation gives 
Dewey control over anything “that 
is deemed necessary’ for total de- 
fense; it gives him the right to shift 
workers and personnel from area to 
area; it sets up special defence 
agencies directly under his con- 
trol, and it creates the most repres- 
sive witchhunt system ever organ- 
ized in the country. 


Win 122¢ Hike 
TONAWANDA, N., Y. Jan. 8.— 
Some 175. production workers at 
the Lake Engineering Corp., mem- 
bers of CIO United Steel Workers 
Local 2620, won a 12% cent hourly 
wage increase, six paid holidays 
and a differential bonus for shift 
work. They voted ‘to end their 9- 
day strike. ) 


Ridgetield, Conn. Phone: Ridgefield 1140 : 
Luxurious Atcommodations en 70-Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticnt 
50 miles from N.¥.C. 


OPEN ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


Make Reservaiions for 
a vacation in advance 


New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave 
i6th floor. Phone: OR 5-116) 


behind his program. | 
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STATEMEN! 


fhe abeve policy ts fully understood 
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Classified Ads 


saat gather ene gc NRE SPT Boe ge see ae i 
NOTICE: We will not accept any a@ by mai) aniess accompanied by full payment 
ané copy of the statement printed below witb signature of advertiser. 


OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and Che Worker wil) aot accept an advertisement tp whieb 
any individua) is discriminated egainst 


because of color or creed. | 

-—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!. 
oy me in placing my sdvertisement. 
Signes _ 5 


APARTMENT TO SHARE | 


WILL SHARE with woman or rent room 
in a very fine apartment. Downtown 
Manhattan. Box 188, Daily . Worker. 


“FOR SALE 


; (Appliances) 
LE C HEATER, fan 


forced—rated 


ey cae y” by Indepe ndent .Consumer 
: best buy y $7.95. | 


Research Org. Reg. $11.95, spec. 


4 gtandard Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. 


(13th & 14th), GR 3-7819. 
(Auto: Repair) 
LITT AUTO REPAIRS 


TRUCKS FOR AIRE. 

ALL JOBS, moving, storage, al) projects, 
closed vans, iow rates gCali Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. | 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re- 
Hable. UN 4-7707. . i 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
"PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 
Daily 


— 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
an army textile mill, where his 
mother then also worked. After 
ons surrender, he went to 

enan and took an office work- 
ers training course, - eventually 
becoming a mimeograph op- 
erator. — 

In themselves, these activities 
might seem rather mundane, but 
they must be viewed against the 
background of . guerilla life in 
the old liberated areas. During 
the huge Japanese. mopping-up 
campaign of May, 1942, when 
90,000 enemy troops combed 
the Tahang Mountain area, the 
textile mill was encircled and 
only 300 to 400 of its 3,000 
personnel escaped death or cap- 
tured, 

o 

WANG CHIEH, WHO was 
14 at the time, fled into the 
mountains with about 30 col- 
leagues from the mill. On the 
second day, his group was be- 
trayed to the Japanese by a 
secret agent. By purest chance, 
he and a friend avoided detec- 
tion when the Japanese dragged 
their comrades out from dif- 


ferent hiding places and butch- . 


ered them. 


Wang Chieh spent the next 
half-month in the mountains, 
subsisting largely on weeds. 
Once, however, he became so 
hungry that he risked a night 
visit to a village where he stole 
the food in a pig trough. 

Wang Chieh can recount a 
dozen similar episodes from his 
short life — how he waded for 


‘hina’s Workers 
Become 
 Seientists 


hours through ice-clogged rivers, 
his legs so numb that they would 
barely move; how he escaped 
from a Japanese ambush by roll- 
ing down a 50-foot cliff; and so 
forth. But he is far more inter- 
ested in talking about his new 
life as a student. 

“The people’s army reared 
me,” he said, “and I have done 
very little for our people in re- 
turn. If I now show ability in 
studying ‘and can become ag 
electrical engineer, then I can 
really serve our people.” 

* 


LI CHI is one of the 22 girls 
at the Peking Workers-Peasant 
School. She is already a well- 
known Labor Heroine at 23. Her 
father was a poor peasant who 
died when she was nine. This left 
only her mother and herself to 
cultivate their seven mow of 


rented land. 
When she was 12, food be- 


came so scarce that Li Chis 
mother decided to sell her to a 
wealthy family as a child-bride. 
Li Chi was terrified at the pros- 
pect and cried constantly. Fi- 
nally, in. her desperation, she 
told her troubles to a local gov- 
ernment worker named Chen, 
who seemed like a kindly per- 
son. He persuaded her mother 
to break the marriage contract. 

Two years later, when this 
area was liberated, she learned 
that Chen was an underground 
Communist organizer. 

To show her gratitude at es- 
caping a slave-marriage, Li Chi 
worked harder than ever to sup- 


wor 
WJZ 
WNYC 


RADI 


WMCA — 576 ke. WINS — 1010 ko. WMGM — 10656 ko. 
WNBC — 666 tc. WEVD — 1336 ke. WBNY — 1480 ko. 
— 710 kc. WCBS — 880 ke. WOV 
— T70 kc WNEW — 1130 kc WQXR — 1560 ke. 
~- 6390 kc. WLIB — 1190 ke. 


-— 1200 ke. 


MORNING 


9:00-WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
WCBS—This is New York 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 

-9:15-WOR—Allyn Edwards 

9:30-WOR—Food; Alfred W. McCann 
WNBC—Andre Baruch Show 
WQxXR—Piano Personalities 


9:45-WCBS—Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou 


W@QxXR—Composer’s Varieties 
10:00-WNBC—Welcome Travelers 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ-—My True Story 
WCBS—Arthur Godfrey 
WQXR—Morning Melodies 
10:15-WOR—Martha Deane Program 
10:30-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
WJZ—Betty Crocker Hagasine 
10:45-WJZ—Victor H. Lindlahe 
11:00-WNBC—Break the Bank 
WNYC—For the Ladies 
WOR-—News. 
WJZ—-Modern Romances 
WQXR—News; Concert 
11:15-WOR—-Tello-Test 
11:30-WNBC—Jack Berch 
WCBS—Grand Stan 
' WIZ—Quick as a Flash 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
11:45-WCBS—Rosemary 
WeQXR-—-Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBO—News; Skitch's Scrapbook 
WOR—Kate Smith Speaks 
WCBS—Wendy Warren Sketch 
‘WJIZ—Johnny Olsen 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WQXR—News, Luncheon Concert 
12:25-WJZ—News 
12:30-WOR—Luncheon at GSardi's 
WNBC—Mrs. Eleanor Reovsevelt 
WJZ—Herbs Sheldon | 
WCBS—Helen Trent 
12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 
1:00-WJZ—Mary Margaret McBride 
WCBS—Big Sister 
ha a ng Artists 
QxR—News Midday Symphon 
1:15-WCBS—Ma Perkins 7 
WNBC—Dav» Garroway 
1:30-WOR—Hollywood Theatre 
WNBC—Answer Man 
WCBS—Young Dr, Malone 
 1:45-WCBS—Guiding Light j 
WNBC—We Love and Leara 
2:00-WNBC—Double or Nothing 
. WOR—Gloria Swanson 
WJZ—Rod Hendrickson 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 
: WQXR-—-News; Footlight Favorites 
2:15-WCBS—Perry Masow ¢ 
2:30-WNBC—Live Like a Millienaire 
WOR—Rudy Vallee Shew , 
WJZ—News. 
WCBS—Nora Drake Sketch. 
WQxR—Other Peopie's Business 
2:45-WCBS—The Brighter Day 
WJZ—David Amit 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can. Beautiful 
WOR—Buddy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Welcome te Hollywood 


4:00-WNBC—Backstage Wife. Sketch 
WOR—Barbara Welles Show 
WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Strike it Rich. Quis 
WNYC—Music From the Theatre 
4;15-WNBC—Stella Dallas Sketch 
4:30-WNBC—Lorenso Jones Sketch 
WOR—Dean Oameron 
WJZ—Patt Barnes . 
WCBS—Missus Goes a-Shopping 
4:456-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 
5:00-WNBC—When a Girl Marries 
WOR—Straight Arrow. Sketch 
WJZ—Chance of a Lifetime 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WQXR—News; Keyboard Artists 
6:15-WNBC—Portia Faces Life 
WQxXR—Record Review 
6:30-WNBC—Just Plain Bill 
WOR—Sky King 
WJZ—Big Jon and Sparky 
WCBS—Hits and Misses 
WQAR—Cocktail Time 
§:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Sports 
WCBS—Alian Jackson , 
WQxXR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WOR—Bob Elson 
WCBS—You and the World 
WJZ—News, Dorian St, George 
WNBO—Answer Man 
6:30-WJZ—Norman Brokenshire 
» WOR—News, Vandeventer 
WCOBS—Ourt Massey 
W@Q@XR—Dinner Concert 
6:456-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lontag 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
7:6d-WNBC—Symphonette 
» WIZ—Edwin OC. Hill 
WCBS—Beulah Show 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQXR—News; On Stage 
7:15-WCBS—Jack Smith Show 
WOR—Mutual Newsreel 
WJZ—News. Elmer Davis 
7:30: WNBO—News of the World 
WJZ—Armstrong of the SBI 
WCBS—Beulah Show 
WCBS—Variety Show 
1:35-WNEW—Teddy Wilson and Quintet 
blak °° nome th ana rae Show 
wCcBs— 3 


WNBO—One Man's Family 
§:00-WNBOC—Calvacade of America 
WCBS—Mystery Theatre 
WQxXR—News 
WJZ—Can You Top This? 
WOR—Mystery House 
8:30-WNBC—Fanny Brice Show 
WNYC—Music for the Connoisseur 
WJZ—Opera Auditions 
WOBS—Mr. and Mrs. North 


. 


WJZ—America's Town Meeting 
§.30-WNBC—Fibber McGee and Molly 
WOR—Myaterious Traveler, 

_  WCBS—Truth or Consequences 
|  WQXR—Music of Spain 
0:45 -WJZ—News . 


| | 40:00-WNBC—Big Town Sketch 


WOR—Frank Edwards, Comment 


The library of th 


pert her mother. Before long, 
she had gained the reputation of 
being the most tireless laborer 


in the village. From daybreak 


to dusk she was out in her fields, 
and at night she took care of 
the household chores and then 
sat up late spinning yarn. 
Although other peasants. only 
hoed. their land twice, she al- 
ways managed to hoe hers. three 
times. It gave her great satisfac- 
tion that no one could have 


found a blade of wild grass in 


her fields. 
. 


IN 1943 when Li Chi was 16, 
she was elected a Labor Heroine 
by the village.- Subsequently, 
she was honored in both district 
and county meetings. She joined 
the Communist Party at 17 and 
began to learn how to organize 
the village women for produc- 
tion and political activities. 

“Until then,” she later recalled, 
“I had worked_only to keep from 
starving. Now I began to under- 
stand the social role of labor 
and I worked all the harder.” ~ 

After Japan’s surrender, land 
reform was carried out and Li 


‘Chi received title to the land her 


family had -rented for genera- 
tions. Shortly ‘afterwards, she 
became a district leader doing 
mass work among the village 
women. Then, for the first time 
in her life, she realized what a 
great handicap it was to be illite- 
rate. With quiet determination, 
she adopted the routine of learn- 
ing one new character a day. 

Li Chi’s mass work brought 
her into constant contact with 
the unnecessary _ sufferings 
caused by inadequate medical at- 


tention and unsanitary condi- . 


tions. In 1947, she gained ad- 
mission to a training school for 
rural public health workers. Be- 
fore she had finished her course, 
she was sent out to do land re- 
form work for a year, 

During this period she helped 
10 women give birth to healthy 
babies, This made her feel that 
she could really be of practical 
service to her fellow-country- 
but it also made her realize that 
unless. she acquired a proper 
education, her ability to help 
them would remain limited. 

* 


EVENTUALLY, she grad- 
uated from her training course 
and. was assigned: to re-educating 
old-fashioned village midwives. 
While she found this. task very 
gratifying, she always longed to 
raise the level of her technical 
knowledge and do more for the 
villagers, 

“When I first heard of the 
Worker - Peasant School, the 
name itself gave me hope,” she 
said. “I got permission to try 
the entrance exam, but in my 
heart I was sure I couldn’t pass. 
I implored the school authorities 
to take me in anyway, saying I 
would guarantee to study hard 
and never grow despondent: or 
emotional. “I told | that I 
could never forget my roots” 
among the people or forget. who 
had saved me from a slave-mar- 
riage and who 
only they wouldxhelp me become 
educated, I would gladly work 
my whole life for the Party, and 
for our 68 i 

“Later when I found [> had 
heen accepted, no words could 


have! expressed: by. ‘happiness.” . 


(Continued Tomorrow) | 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


T'S SOO INE RV ENS YE 
ro Rid Yourself o+ 
HAIR FOREVER 
per treatment, Famous ¢x- 
$7 perts remove unwanted hair 
sermanently from face, arms, 
legs or body. Privacy. Sen- 
sational new method, Quick resul 
Lowered costs! Men’ alse trea 
free consultation. , 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) ni 
Suites 1101-1108 @ LO’ 33-4216 
Florists . 
©9000 08009000000 
4 
* 
SFLOWERS: 
SAND FRUIT BASKETS © 
° Delivered Anywhere >< 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers. 


e GR 3-8357 3 
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BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 


ve me land. I¢* 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 
Moving and Storage 


etree 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
18 E. Wth St. GR 7 2457 
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Opticians and Optometrists 


Oficial [WO Optician 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. 84th St., near Eighth Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 3-3848 


J. P, FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official [WO B’klyn Optometrists | 


UNITY OPTICAL CO, 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
|'Wear Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M, 
SATURDAY 9 A.M, ” s P.M, 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262. E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 70022 


,OLDEN LEROY 


“Songs of the 
international Brigade” — 
BERLINER’S 
MUSIC SHOP 


154 Fourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 p.m. | OR 4-9400 


JADE ~ 

MOUNTAIN 

197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet, 12 and 13 Sts, — GR 1-0444 
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‘ed Tinsley Says 


The Theory of Economic Shrinkage 
or ' 


- Farch’s Abundance-Through-Scarcity Plan 


Arch took a pencil from his pocket and started to write figures 
in the margin of the newspaper. “The Administration doesn't show 


Wise dness, Edna,” he said. 


hat’s one way of putting it,” replied Edna. 
“T was thinking. I have an idea.” : ? 
Edna shuddered. “Tell it to me quick,” she said, “or the dinner 


ere are many things an Administration must do to keep 


the economy on an even keel,” he continued. 


“May I quote you on that?” asked Edna. 

_ Arch frowned, “You're kidding me, and you haven't even 
heard my idea.” ne 4 

“Sorry, dear,” said Edna, patting the back of his head. “What 
is your idea?” 

Arch put the pencil down and gazed dreamily at the ceiling. 
“Well, I was thinking. The Government pays farmers for lots of 
things. A farmer gets paid for not growing cotton, for instance.” 

“Why, sure,” said Edna, “It’s obvious.” 

“This helps the economic structure,” continued Arch. “Now a 
farmer also gets paid for keeping down his acreage. This guarantees 
economic stability. If I’m a farmer, I figure out how many acres I'm 
not going to use, . 

‘That's just about the size of it,” agreed Edna. 

“Aha! So you admit it! But you don’t get the full significance 
of my plan yet. When I'm through telling you about it, I'm going 


* to write a Jetter to Washington,” 


“Why does the Administration stop with cotton and other 
crops? Answer me that! Boldness, that’s what we need!: Yes, sir, 
boldness!” 

“Would it be too much if I asked you to get to the point?” 
asked Edna. i | 

“The point,” declaimed Arch, completely unruffled, “is that 
this method must be applied to other fields as well. That is why I 
am going to propose a new Farch Economic Commission. This com- 
mission will set up a system whereby we apply this principle to our 
whole economy. For instance, a doctor who doesnt treat ten pa- 
tients will get so much per patient. Of course, if hé doesn’t treat 


t 
tw 
5 
re 


j 


~Teader of the Temple of Joy. Foible 


Le Sueur. A beautifully told and 


squatters and the military. Older 


neumonia, he'll get more than if he just didn’t treat a cold. 

f a bricklayer promises not te Jay 500 bricks a week, he will 
get paid pie yen yi Ii a writer promises not to turn out two books 
ill get so much per book on a royalty basis, based on the 

- number of copies he didnt sell.” a 
Edna started fot the kitchen. “It’s a splendid plan, Arch,” she 

said, “but how will the President reconcile this with his plea for 


a year, he w 


more production?” 


i must admit,” said Arch, “that it’s a little confusing.” 
“Dont let that worry you, Arch,” Edna replied. “You're not 


half as confused as some Presidents I know.” 


Liked in 1950 


(Continued from Yesterday) 

TWO FRIENDS OF MAN. The 
Story of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips and Their 
Relations with Abraham Lincoln. 
By Ralph Korngold. Important 
study of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment and the roles played by Gar- 
rison and Phillips. (Little, Brown, 


$5.) ° ° 


HOW TO BE DELIRIOUSLY, 
HAPPY by Ira Wallach. Rib-. 
tickling satire on the Fulton Sheen- 
Dale Carnegie ‘uplift’ school of 
writing. Wallach’s medium is 
Foible Gumpkin,. founder and 


tells the proverbial stockclerk how 
to become the proverbial copper 
king; explains how one overcomes 
boredom with ‘zist,’ and tensiori 
with “zloomph, to say nothing of 
the secret of self-multiplication. 
(Henry Schuman, $2.50.) 


SPARROW HAWK by Meridel 


progressive story for teen - agers 
about the expulsion of the Sauk 
Indians ,from their Jands by the 


readers will also find ‘enjoyment in 
the poetic quality of Meride] Le 
Sueur’s writing and in her tale of 
the heroic stand. by the Indians 
against white injustice. (Knopt, 
$2.50.) ; , 


. bist ee IN Figen BLOOD 
y Myra Page. invigorating 
noval about the struggles and dan- 
gers of a Tennessee miner’s life, 
written in a poetic, ‘folklore’ style. 


tion of Stendhal’s masterly novel; 
of post-Napoleonic times. 


Directions, $3.50.) 
© eo 
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Books ‘The Worker’ 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE USSR. Edited by Balzak, 
hs ges and Feigin. A valuable 
study by Soviet scholars of the 
natural resources and industrial | 
potential of the Soviet Union. Con- 
tains in addition to its encyclopedic 
text, a great many maps, an index 
of plants and animals, an index of 
pore and place names cited, a 

ibliography and other explana- 
tory material. (MacMillan, $10.) 


Jefferson Theatre 


Casting Odets Play 


The Jefferson Theatre Work- 
shop is rehearsing Clifford Odet'’s 
social comedy, Night Music, for 


(New 
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Psychiatry in Latest Rush Bulletin 


Benjamin Rush Bulletin No. 4. 35 
cents. Rush Society, 575 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


By Milton Howard 


"I AM SURPRISED THAT more 
fuss hasn’t been made about the 
latest Benjamin Rush Bulletin, vol. 
1, no. 4, devoted to a series of 
highly significant articles by Soviet 
experts on problems of psychology, 
psychiatry, child education, and 
the study of the mind. While the 
vocabulary is not popular, and the 
writing sometimes professorial in 
style, these articles are a gold mine 
of Marxist-Leninist ideas on these 
matters which are now being de- 
bated for the first time in our coun- 
try with any vigor or direction. | 

“ o 


IT IS A NOTORIOUS FACT 
that bourgeois thinkers in these 
fields have completely supplanted 
all traces of any materialist science 
from their work, It is equally noto- 
ious that thousands of progressives 
and even Marxists have fallen for 
that slick Freudian mysticism 
which fouls up the whole system of 
education, psychology, etc in this 
country. 

The Benjamin Rush bulletin 
contains the following articles: 
Soviet Psychology and the Lysenko 
Controversy; The Most Important 


| 


Tasks of Soviet Psychology by A. 
N. Leontiev; Questions in the 


SE eee oe 
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Shaw’s ‘Captain Brasshound’s Conversion’ 


Formation of Child Personality by 
Prof. G. §. Kostyuk; The Eclipse 


of Consciousness in American Psy-' 


chology by M. G. Yarosheyski; and 
the Cold War in Psychology by B. 
Epstein. 

These are but a few of the ex- 
traordinary fertile contributions be- 
ing made in the current intellectual 
overhauling taking place in all 


Soviet science. This science, in its 


materialist mastery of nature an‘]| 


soviety, is leaving bourgéois sci- 
ence as far behind as bourgeois 
science left astrology and alchemy 
—even farther behind in actual 


fact. 
o © o 


THERE IS NO™ zoom here tor 


any kind of summary of the main| 
ideas the Soviet writers expressed | 
in the Rush Bulletin. I can only 
hint at them in the barest form. 
There is, for example, the shatter- 
ing assault on the whole school of 
“depth” psychology which is typ- 
ical of all Freudian and pseudo- 
Freudian psychoanalysis now so 
fashionable in American culture as 
it is being polluted by reaction. 

This school, from Freud onward, 


sees in the “depths” of the indi- 
vidual the origin of his mental and 
spiritual life, as characterized by 
his urges, “aggressions, repres- 
sions, impulses, instincts, etc. This 


ao Rk ae o? SEP tee St: A Eee: 


kind of stuff has become a stand- 
ard in. all universities, movies, 
newspapers, and, alas, has found 
victims within the-working class 
movement as well 

There is the cult of Freudian 
“child training” .raging among our 
educators wherethe child is viewed 


mystically from the standpoint of 


his or her inherent “natural” or 
biologic “stages” and patterns. The 
Soviet educators hurl their lances 


at this falsification and stress the. 


decisive role of culture, that is of 
education, which is class educa- 
tion, in the rearing of children. 


Very valuable is the discussion. 


of the danger of “reducing” the 
mental processes of man, which 
are the product of his social, his- 
toric existénce, to a ‘mere system or 
chemical-biologic factors. 


Equally valuable is the attack on 
all methods which fail te base 


'themselyes on the Marxist-Leninist 


axiom that the “inner life” of man 
reflects his class experience and 
cannot have an independent origin 


or a self-con‘ained determination, © 


_ These articles are not for quick 
superficial reading. They need 


study and thought. Given that they 
will be tremendously rewarding, 
The Rush Society is to be con- 
gratulated on making them avail- 
able. Let us hope they will give 
us more, 


And Philip Barry's ‘Second Threshold’ 


By Bob Lauter 

Second Threshold is a well-acted, 
well-produced, slick, and empty 
play. It has the theatrical compe- 
tence which characterized every- 
thing Philin Barry did. It has what 
could be an engrossing theme, but 
the theme is avoided rather than’ 
investigated, A six-member cast, 
starring Clive Brook and Margaret 
Philips are presenting the material 
in its best light at the Morosco 
Theatre. 


Briefly, Second Threshold tells 
of a lawyer, formerly associated 
with the Washington government, 
who evaluates his life, finds it com- 
pletely empty now that he has 
passed middle age, and prepares 
for suicide as a solution. He is 
saved by the love of his daughter. 


Yet so assiduously did Barry avoid 
reality in the presentation -of this 
theme that the audience does not 
even know what Josiah Bolton, the 
hero, did in Washington. Was he 
associated with Roosevelt? 
T-uman?P With war, agriculture, 
the post office? 


Instead, Barry chose to smuggle 
in psychiatry—after having two of 


his characters stoutly complain that of the Arab people, of the Italians, ae, 


Josiah Bolton’s life is not to be 
answered in glib psychiatric phras- 
es, The denouement, however, is 
cluttered up with a father image, 
a father-daughter relationship, and 
a father substitute. 

By this time we have learned 
everything about Josiah Bolton ex- 
cept the content of his life. Barry's 
flight from the realities of a Wash- 
ington figure was precipitous. Thus 
Josiah Bolton was “confused.” He 
declares that confusion is a sign 
of normality. But Barry never 
— a word of what confused 

im. 

WITH SUCH an approach, /how 
could the playwright get along 
without the father aaah 

It is a little sad to reflect that 
this had to be the last play of 
an accomplished playwright who 
often — as in Animal Kingdom— 


With! 


: 


| 


on its tip. The rose slipped off long 
enough for the American Naval 
Captain to emerge as a perfect vig- 
nette of pomposity. 

The male supremacy in the play 
is of the sort that is most dangerous 
since it comes masked in chivalry. 
A]l women need do is manage men 
in their own feminine way, and be 
charming about the whole thing. 
Similarly the Shaw who wrote this 


| play seemed to think that imperial- 


; 


| 
| 


plays. It is a Shaw version of 
“there’s nothing like a dame.” 

In Shaw’s other plays, whatever 
their inconsistencies, 
clearly defined social points. 


this, whatever social points he ie 


makes are purely reflex. Shaw just: 
couldn't help it. The play exhibits 
much chauvinism in its treatment 


and of the “lower order” among the 


‘membered by nas 
s 


ism wouldn't be imperialism if the 
proconsuls would only shake hands 
with the “natives.” 

Bad Shaw, of course, ' stil] has 
moments far superior to anything 
offered by good modern Broadway. 
But Shaw, fortunately, will be ‘re- 
other than 
Captain Brassbot Conversion. 
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British ruling class judge, although | Le : 
the stiletto is blunted by a rose}; 


Premiere of 
New German Film 
From DEFA Studios 


Christina, a new German film 
directed by Arthur Maria Rabenait, 
well-known ‘stage and film direc- 
ton, will have its American pre- 
miere at the Stanley Theatre oh 
Saturday, Jan. 18, 

The film, a romantic drama set 


in the period of the Thirty Years’) ; 


FRANK SILVERA who plays 
the title rele in the People’s 
Drama production of Paul 
Peter’s new play, Nat Turner 
now playing nightly except Mon- 
day at 212 Eldridge St. (F train 
to Houston). For reservations 
call GR 5-3838. 


(Citadel Press, $2.50. tation early in February.|showed that he was not‘afraid of| War, tells the story of a young ' 
. ° . Casting is still A for “chem reality. In its present form, the play| girl] who disguises herself as a 
THROUGH EVERY WINDOW | male parts. Applicants will be in-|has | revised, according to|page boy to serve in a regiment 

by Aaron-Kramer. A collection of|terviewed every evening (except) Barry's intentions, by Robert E.|of tough soldiers. | 

fighting poems, geared directly to| Wednesday) at the Jefferson|Sherwood. © | _ Christina stars Petra Peters and { 

the big issues of our day and call-|'Fheatre, 575 Avenue of the Amer-| Wolfgang Lukschy and features| 

ing for confident struggle: against|icas. The Theatre Workshop pro-| Shaw Play Jilly Lauenstein and Ilse Hulper 
the enemies of ao (Wil-|duced Albert Maltz’ “Rehearsal” Tt has a new score by | 
liam-Frederick Press, 50ci) jand “Afternoon in: the: Jungle” and At City Center, iy |bert Trantow. It was ‘pr 

LT od edgy Aap! last season, ran Odet’s “Awake and| Captain Brassbound’s _ Conver- the DEFA Film St st 
THE GREEN HUNTSMAN by| Sing” from November 1949 to| sion, at the City Center, is one of Berlin, and is released here, with) SR 

Stendhal, _ First, American transla-| May 3950.) the least: rewarding ‘of «Shaw’s' English''titles,by Central Cinema, . 
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Baseball's Militant History—(Two) 


BIG LEAGUE BALLPLAYERS seethed through the 1889 


season. In addition:to the $2,000 maximum salary, they had been 
saddled by the magnates’ cynical salary classifications for “habits 
and earnestness.” Substitutes were required to work as gatemen 
before the games. That was really rubbing it in. All through the 
season the players talked things over and by the end of the year 
they were ready to stand up on their hind legs and tell the profit- 


hauling magnates what to do with their maximum wages, habits 


and ‘earnestness. | 
Accounts of the times say that the owners never really suspected 


what was coming, feeling nothing but contempt for the players’ 
Brotherhood and expecting at the most some more polite requests 
for talking things over. | 

In November of 1889 the lid blew off with the publication 
of “To The Public,” a remarkable document by the players which 
detailed their attempts at a reasonable solution, the broken faith 
of the magnates,-the final refusal to meet with the players to 
discuss the salary limits. The players announced that they would 
form their own league, a Brotherhood League run by the players, for 
the 1890 season. : 

Cutting loose with all barrels, the appeal also castigated the 
business men who cared nothing about sportmanship but only their 
profits, and ripped into the ‘reserve clause which bound (and 
still does) plavers for life to the club they first signed with. 

3 Here is a section of the manifesto dealing with the reserve 
Clause: 


“Reservation became for them (the magnates) another name> 


for property right in the player. By a combination among them- 
selves, stronger than the strongest trust, they were able to enforce 
the most arbitrary measure, and the player had either to submit 
or get out of the profession in which he had spent years in at- 
taining a proficiency.” Even the disbandment and retirement of a 
club did not free the players from the octopus clutch, for they then 
were peddlied to the highest bidder.” 

This statement also reflects the. players’ great awareness of 
the anti-trust moods developing in the country as capitalism began 
moving taster out of the “free enterprise” period into Wall Street 
monopoly. 

e a ° 
AN INTERESTING INDICATION of the temper of the ball- 
layers is this letter to the press by Larry Twitchell, a player who 
ad been traded from Detroit and Cleveland and didn’t like it. 

“IT am a baseball player,” his statement began, “I support my 
wife and family on the money I earn on the field. In 1888 I 
played with Detroit. This year I was sold to Cleveland and told 
that I must play in that city or leave a business in which I have 
spent my life to attain proficiency. All my interests were elsewhere, 
yet I was forced to play in Cleveland. Now suppose I were 
a theatrical manager. I signed a contract. After I had fulfilled my 
contract with them, they could say to me, you must manage our 
_opera house in Hoboken next year or we will drive you out of the 
business. Well, I guess not!” , 

(In November, 1950, outfielder Gene Hermanski of Brooklyn, 
speaking of the casual attempt of Branch Rickey to interest St. 
Louis in buying him, said “No ballplayer likes to be traded. After 
all, I have my home and family here. Doesn’t anybody ever think 
of that?”) | 

Deiegates of the Brotherhood met with some businessmen 
who expressed interest in the setting up of an opposition. league. 
The latter, of course, were after a chance to break into the tight 
established owners’ monopoly and get some of the baseball gravy. 
But the Brotherhood set up player control of all matters affecting 
‘ players, and three year contracts at sharply raised sums agreed 
upon after negotiations based on records. These salaries could be 
raised, but not lowered, air 4 the three years. Any player who 
had a chance to better himself by moving from one team to another 
had the right to do so. 

Franchises were granted to Buffalo, Chicago, Brooklyn, New 
York, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh under man- 
agership of the most famous stars of the day and with rosters stocked 
with the majority of good ballplayers of the National League, who 
came in enthusiastically. Optimism was high. “Nobody would 
pay a nickel to see the owners trying to play ball, we're the ones 


they pay to see,” was a typical expression of the players. 
o ° °o 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE magnates went into a frenzy 
They set up a “war committee” headed by A. Spalding and hired 
one O. P. Caylor, a newspaperman, to edit the Sporting Times, 
a baseball paper. This guy promptly labelled. the Brotherhood 
players “ingrates, men without~ principles, drunken knaves, men 
who would be idling on street corners but for the opportunity 
the National League had opened for them.” se 
_ Seorning the abuse of the hired. press, 80 percent of the Na- 
tional League players of 1889 went over to the Brotherhood 
League for the 1890 season! The New York,. Philadelphia and 


Chicago teams went over intact. An interesting note: among. the 


players who swung to the brotherhood was a young Washington 
catcher named Connie Mack. Fred Lieb reports in “The Baseball 
Story,” that years later, when well on the way to becoming an 
entrenched millionare magnate, Mack told him, “I know now the 


Brotherhood was in-the wrong.” Mack gets wild at the very word. 


iHatten, Banta Sign, 
Happy Shotton’s Gone} 


Pitchers Joe Hatten and Jack} 


| 


Banta- returned their 1951- con- 
tracts . yesterday _ bringing 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ “contented list” 
to eight. Both were big disappoint- 
ments in 1950, but expressed a 


desire to start fresh under Chuck! - 


Dressen 


Hatten, at 34 the oldest Dodger, 
won Only two games last season 
after never winning less than 12 
in any previous big league season. 
He. worked in only 68 innings. 
Joe's first 1950 effort was a shut 
out, but he lost his next game in 
the ninth inning when yanked 
while leading 2-1, and manager 
Burt Shotton did not use him ex- 
cept in mop-up roles thereafter. 


Negro College 
Blasts NCAA | 
Discrimination 


Refusing to attend and be jim- 
crowed, Mack M. Green, director 
of athletics of Wilberforce State 
College of Ohio on Sunday ripped 
the NCAA for its discrimination in 
holding the 1951 convention in 
Dallas, - Tex. 


In a letter to the NCAA, Greene 
wrote, “I won't be in Dallas. this 
year to subject myself to the so- 
cial indignities that Texas law 
decrees. . . . % don't believe you 
would go either if the same dis- 
crimination was imposed’ on you.” 

Greene ripped the NCAA’s state- 
ment that there would be “free 
access to meeting rooms without 
discrimination, saying that in 
moving the convention to an area 
where discrimination would take 
place, the NCAA itself was guilty 
of discrimination. “Some of the 
Negro members have been told 
they would have to ride the freight 
elevators to get to the meetings,” 
he declared, “Others have 
advised they would not be wel- 
come at the American Football 


‘Coaches Association banquet.” 


IN ANOTHER STATEMENT 
yesterday, Mr. Greene said he had 
submitted a plan for Negro Col- 
leges to enter the regional playoffs 
of the NCAA basketball tourna- 
ment. He pointed ont that Wilber- 
force State did not receive an in- 
vitation to a recent event at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio billed as a basket- 
ball tourney. for State Colleges. in 
Ohio, and demanded that the 
NCAA step in and end-this dis- 
crimination. 


the| . 
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Kentucky’s _ Cainiiaeros Have Great Defense, 
Speed—NYU Meets Mr. Workman 


Long Ilasnd University’s unbeaten team meets one of 
ihe old fashioned St. Louis U. productions tonight at the 
Garden, and some people think that means the end of their 


nine game streak. Among the some 
is a suprisingly confident St. Louis 
coach Ed Hickey, wha told writers 
at the weekly luncheon yesterday 
that his team has the best defense 
of any he’s coached, and might 
have beaten Bradley the night 
after beating Kentucky if it had 
played a little more ball control 
instead of continuing the crowd- 
pleasing running with Bradiey. 
This St. Louis team has a cen- 
ter in 6-5 Bob Koch who, says 
Hickey, “is beginning to play 
something like Macauley.” A pair 
of rangy, hard running forwards 
named Sonnenberg, 6-5, and Scott. 


pres 
WE PICK 


LIU and NYU 
, Record-20 and 7 


6-3, have been scoririg heavily. 
Six foot ‘Fred Kovar, and a bril- 
Jiant dribbler, 5-11 Ray Steiner, 
‘round out the starting team. Clair 
Bee, after seeing this club whip 
Canisius with ease at Buffalo last 
week, says they use a clever de- 
fense which looks like man to man 
but sags back into. a zone when 
it really counts. 


Hickey describes the attack as 
a “controlled fast break,’ with the 
three lane drive down the floor 
without dribbling, so beautiful to 
watch when it works. However, it 
depends on backward control to 


been get it started- and whether White, 


Felix and Bigos will be giving 
away the rebounds remains to be 
seen. 

Leroy Smith, backcourt spark- 
plug, is still not fully recovered 
from a sprained heel tendon. 

The opener pits NYU against 
West Virginia, which features 6-9 
Mark Workman, a fast big man 
who matured under pro. coach 
Auerbach in the Catskills this sum- 
mer and is averaging about 28 
points a game. West Virginia has 


lost but two, to Arizona by one 


®, 


point, and to Niagara Saturday 
night. Despite Workman's heavy 
scoring, the rest of the team is 
the kind that NYU's cutters may 
be too experienced for. 


LUNCH TIDBITS: Hickey, ask- 
ed to compare Kentucky and Brad- 
ley after playing them both on 
successive nights, unhesitatingly 
said he would. rather play Bradley 
every night than Kentucky, in spite 
of the fact that he beat Kentucky 
and lost to Bradley. . . . He also 
termed Sherman White “the best 
big man in basketball,” though he 
thinks highly of Kentucky's Spivey. 
White, by the way, passed the 
1,000 mark last week and has an 


javerage of 24 points against top 


line opposition. . . . Hickey also 


feels that all the officiating ills . 


would be solved by adding a third 
official, since the game has speed- 
ed up so that two men cant see 
it all. Any official will privately 
agree that this is true. 

There was a lot of talk about 
Syracuse’s tactics in the pro league. 
Red Auerbach of the Boston Cel- 
tics, a visitor, described how ex- 


pendable Syracuse players started. 


fights with Chuck Cooper and Bob 
Cousy in order to have them 
thrown out of the game. The 
Knicks made the same accusation 
against Gabor Saturday afternoon. 


OMA’S ‘PLAN’ TO 
WIN THE TITLE 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y., 
Jan. 8 (UP).—As challenger Lee 
Oma began to taper off his train- 


ing today, manager Tex Sullivan 


announced that his: fighter would 
try to win the heavyweight title 
from’ Ezzard. Charles in the ’ first 
10 rounds Friday night. 


Sullivan explained that “Oma 
will try to pile up so many points 
in the first 10 rounds that Charles 
will not be able.to catch up with 
him in the last five rounds even 
if Oma does tire then.” 


Nazis Pulled Out His Toenail 


The Nazis pulled out Jim Black- 
burn’s toenails with pliers but they 
never crushed his courage nor 
broke his iron determination to be- 
come a big leaguer. | 

Cincinnati is counting heavily. 
on the 26-year-old rookie right- 
hander, who won 21 games and 
lost only seven with Tulsa of the 
Texas League last year, winning 
four straight shutout at one period. 

Blackburn, a freckle-faced, 6- 
foot 3 inch product of the Cincin- 


nati sandlots, looks somewhat like' to the other until the lanky Ohioan 


and throws a lot like teammate 
Ewell Blackwell. | ) 


During World War If Black- 
burn fought with the Seventh Ar- 


lmored Division through F rance, 
| Belgium, Holland and the Arden- 


nes into Germany where he was 
captured in 1944, , 

Retreating before the advanc- 
ing Allies, the Nazis marched 
Blackbum and his fellow prisoners 
almost from one énd of Germany 


manager, he acceded, though reports- say the players “were un- 
happy about it.” One by one teams stopped signing Negro players 


to let its Negro players 20” to get into the Atlantic Association 


in 1890. By the next year 


a eae 


there was no longer a single Negro player im or; 


_ And the daily papers of the land 
this vicious discrimination until this 


dropped a curtain ok cilia Gees th 


*" 


after that. The last holdout was _Harrisburgh, Pa., which “had : 


But He Made Big Leagt 


finally dropped from exhaustion 


j 


q 


e Gre 


and- was interned at Stalag 4B. 
It was there that his toenails 


were forcibly removed with ‘pliers’ 


and he underwent many other 


physical, and mental tortures until 
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liberated by the American 69th 


»*. 


division in early 1945: Wan and 
considerably underweight, Black- = 


burn didn’t look much like a pro- 


be 


fessional ballplayer when he fi- 


nally was freed, but he wouldn't = 


abandon his dream 
big leagues. ~ 


As long as he can remember, 


Blackburn sat in the stands at 
Crosley Field .in Cincinnati and 


rooted for the Reds. Silently, he oe 


rooted, too, for the day he could 


section forty-five years later in 1986. © 9 . = © 9% 3 

Ssceal -. It's*a*peeuliarly fitting footnote to the history sof our national | good idea to as 

Bs In 1887 is Whi s st : a Negpees . that -baseball’s most notorious fink ,and- baseball's. num-. | thinks of rearn 
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field. Tp the everlasting disgrace of the Newark (Continued tomorrow.) — 


